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I'cii Wills when most i>f Scoihind 
wiis 111 (Ik- >^rip of an ciitliiidiiMii fur 
dcvoliilioii. ilic .'scoMish iinivcisitici 
sliiy'L'd iiliHif. To niosi Scots ilio whole 
\VL-stiiiiiis(cr-Whiii.’h:ill .ippaTiiius 

iippcMTcil ii ik'iKi liiiiid of biirciiuciiicy 
ill which lliu iiucrcsts of [:iigl:iiul 
enjoyed a struciiirid Mipcrhtriiy over 
llinsv of Scolliind. Ehil the University 
Grsiits C'mnuiiitce seemed to he >i 
sliininc. i-.wcpiion. the Seoitish aiii- 
vorsiiies believed iliat ilicir ahilily li> 
riilfil less piiriichiiil ink's, wheihei 
llrilish or iiiieiniiiioiuil, wjs i'im.i:illy 
depciiileiit onllicir links with (he UGi.' 
reiii.iiiiiii): imcloiKk'd by any devolu- 
(ion nl power to liJiiibur^h. 

Tiuliw those positions iirc reversed. 
LuiKlon governineiit miiy still iipncar 
to rn;my |>eop1e in Scnlhintl a dciiil 
linml, hill devolution is ndeiuler issue. 
Despite the divisive rule I'f :i ('oii- 
scrvjiive (■ovcrnmeiu voted in power 
by the south of Kriluiii there is now 
niucii less iiiieiesi in projects to levive 
ii Scottish Paiiianieiit. 

hut ill the iiiikersities seoiitiiiism is 
iiiiichsironp.er lliau it was lliyeaisaeo. 
Siiiee till' f.icMl wiiieishal of July Iwl 
the I K it'. ih[oii|;li no t.uill of its own. 
luis iviisetl to be the snuKv of eveii- 
hiimicil l.iigesse. l-'KUn ii niiikcr it luis 
lu'ciune ii lireakci. With ilie UtiC 
svsieiii ill rii|uil lUviiy it is kii hoiii 
clciii thill iIk' Mi-piiilineiil ol rdiie:i' 
lion and .Si'lence. wliich s|toiisuis the 
Utit.' ill Wlnleliiili, is likelv (o Iv a 
mure effeetive [liilroii ol the .Scottish 
iniiu'idlii-s tiuia ilie .Snmish 1 diK':i' 

non t'eiMilMiooi -\l ihr '..iiii> lime a 
siihili.' I'lunpe /i.is «'oiiii- .i|<<nii m ilic 
(■ricniaiion ol iiio.si Hiliisti iiihwim 
lies. Denied the ^'s«ulrces to eoiupete 
ill ihv inh-imth'nn\ fi'.seiijvh .super- 
k-agne jii too iminy e.'tses imd jiilluen- 
tiiilTy cncournctid to usiHbIbh new links 
with eoitimunity, commerce andindus- 

higher eduaBiloii::Thc central instltu^ 
lions may not have been caught un in 
the binary rivalry with univcnitlcs 
which has come almost to define the 
conditions for existence of the English 
nolyiechnksi nor do they as directly 
rtindcd institutions enjoy the powerful 
patronage of a local aulhority*donun- 
ated National Advisory Body. So they 
huve kc|it a low public nrofilB, loo low 
perhaps. Yet their rapid tlevclopmcnt 
as technolow-bascd institutions has 
meant that Uicir detailed tutelage by 
the SED looks more and more 
anachrojiisiic. 

For the more peripheral parts of 
Scottish higher cducaiion the Inst 10 
years have been more difficult. The 
colleges of education, which remain 

H endent institulions north of the 
T, have had to wage a dour battle 
for viability. It has not been possible to 
fudge this bottle os In England through 
divcrsincatipn Into jidjneent areas or 
incorporation in larger multi-faculty 
irutituticMU. The role of local author- 
ities in higher education has continued 
to be regarded by New Si Andrews 
House as a necessary evil. Tolerated 
because they provide indispensable 
part-time. and sub-degree opportuni- 
ties, local authority colleges have been 
confined to the margin of the system. 


ilic rcpiui ol ilic Scollisli Tcriiuiy 
l-.diinilion .Advisory ('miiKil, riiiuie 
Siniii'nv for Hiiflwr lulioviinii hi .SV«u- 
which wiis published on Mimduy. 
alleiiipis to impose a new onler on tills 
tuimoil of changiii.e circumsiiuiees. Il 
is iiii impressive report which luu only 
writes certainly tin important chapter 
in the history of Scottish higher educii- 
linn but also nrnliably an inf]iieiui:il 
fonlnoie in mat ol Hriiisli higher 
ciimMiion. it makes railical recoin- 
im-iiiliUioiis. liir mote riidicnl ilitin 
many oliservet.s had predicted, but 
reniams tooted in the retiliiy of .Scot- 
liiiurs presenl sysietii. 

I he perspei'lfvc of the STI:AC ru- 
ixirt is iimishanieJIy Scuts, not simply 
Iti the territory of it's inquiry but in the 
values which the committee has 
brought 10 ihm iiu|itirv. Its tone is 
immeilialely set in the foreword, wiiieh 
lists the disliiielive eharaeierislics ol 
Scottish ediicalion with pride, 'file 
repiwl starts with Scotliiml's eduea- 
lioiial iradiiioiis wliieli are so se|urale 
atul. Scots would say. superioi to those 
of l.uiglanii. Its delaileii reconiinetida- 
lions then How tialiirally utui inevitably 
from this comtniltneiii to uphold ami 
to extend those fatuous iradiiious. 

I'liis deep-grtiiiied tuitioiialisiii ex- 
pliiitis both the coriM'iviiiisin ami (he 
radicalism of the S'l I' AC u-potl. Il is 
cotiservalive iti the powetiitl sense that 
il sees no ctise im ilisiiirbiiig the 
pu'seiit nrraiigeineiii of tmiversities. 
eeiilnil inslitmions. colleges of edtiea- 
lioii. aitil loeal auilioiily colleges In 
.Seoik.iid Till- eouiiiiilii'e is eoo| to- 
u.imIv ku'iiO'm oiii Ii .r. ili:u iioiiMi.t J 
I'ehvceil .\l'<-i»lee(i t'uiu'iMiy .iinl 
Robed (.ioidon'.N histituie ol (ccliiiol- 
ogv. It .wes no fvirik'tilar virtue in 
polytccImic-Mylc iunal|tnm.iiions of 
public sector in^tituiioiis; its rccom- 
•mcndatkMwahai tho big technolo 


ill (luestion - is carefully laid out in the 
SfuAG repmt. Rightly the report 
rejects hnlf-wtiy-liouse skiluiiuns, such 
as a Scottish ciuuniitiee of (he UGC or 
il wciik overnreliing body without 
effective fuiuling responsibilities, ex- 
eent its a transitionul regime. It is 
eiiWr nil ill or all out. wisely the 
eoiumiiice chooses to recommend a 
clean break with the UGC/DES sys- 
tem, iilthough it insists on three safe- 
guards, tiie miiiiiteiiiince of u UK-wiJe 
svslem of peer levicw. the Scottish 
imiveisilies' right to (lieir fair share of 
research emincil gnints, and the trans- 
fer of the bill vhIuc of their present 
e^rnni from the DBS to the Scottish 
Office. None of these safeguards 
seems difficult to guarantee. 

Some people in universities wilt 
vigorously oppose (his switch of power 
from London to Edinburgh; more 
perhaps will fear for its ultimate ctin- 
so(|ueiices. Bill its mlvaniitgeh slumld 
overpower this oppn.si(ioii mid these 
fears. The Seoitisn uiiivcisities' renu* 
(alion is iiir older and farslrongcr iliiui 
the lR.it ■ system. Scottish liigher 
cdiiciiiioii could be pliiiuied in a cohe- 
leiii niaiinei. soiiu'ihiitg (hat is stifl 
impossible in a British context. The 
universities tire likely to find a flrincr 
fiiend in a Scottish Higher Edtieaiioit 
t'otincil, and in the ^D, titan in a 
(IGG whose new selectivity policy 
could well suck ruKOiirccs into the 
golden tritutgic of Oxbridge atul l^n- 
doii, and in a drifting DuS. 

Hiini. (he STEAC report is a radical 
document liecti'.se it is su much better 
/ii.ni l:isi Niuiiiiier's Green Paper on 
higliei ediK'iiikui. • Ml issue (iMei issue 
■tot specifically Scottisli - student ds-- 
niiiiui, the swncli to more “rcfevain" 

. ubjecis. cuiiiinuiiig educaiiuii. credit 
(raiisfur-* the cuiumitice has been able . 


T iym m c n yumte P I o mc~mticf than mai ine repoix 5Bys on 

lead to rundaniental academic ruorga- '* necessarily beyond ^dia- 

nizaiion. FIhulIv the committee up- pute. but the mpresslon tt makes is of 
holds the traditional separation of the nomination of the evidence, 

colleges of education, while sucBCstina 'mi; «!ru'my of the proposed options, 
(hat there are still three too many, and 2 sustained argument that is 

ulsoiheeffeciivcrelcgationofthclocal ‘"forriicd by a clear view of the 
authority colleges to sub-dcarcc achievements of Scot- 

courses. ^ ttsh higher education. Future Siraieftv 

The STEAC report is a radical in Scotlanil is 

document in three senses. First, it an impressive State paper, 

recommends a substantial enhance- If implemented it may change (he 

inent of the role of the central institu- face of uritish. more than of Scoai.sh, 

tions(aswollas.suggesting(hatlhcybe higher education. IfScoitand manages 
given a rather more sexy generic fo establish a higher cvlucalion council 

description!). In addition to growing 1° pl**n nnd fund its total system, it is 

the most important in the new SIt the difficult to see how the present divisive 
MmmjUcc recommends that their role sh.iniblcs that passes tor planning in 


these issues is necessarily beyohd dis- 
pute. bul'the impression it makes is of 
careful examination of the evidence, 
fair scrutiny of the proposed options, 
and of a sustained argument that is 
informed by a clear view of the 
traditions and achievements of Scot- 
tish higher education. Future Siniienv 
for Higher Education hi Scotland is 
altogether an impressive State paper. 

If implemented it may change (he 
face of Uritish. more than of ScotiRli, 
higher education. IfScoitand manages 
to establish a higher cvlucalion council 


in applied research should be foslcred. 
Second - the recommendation on 
which incviiably most controversy will 
focus - the committee believes (hat (he 
Scottish universities should no longer 
be fanned and funded through the 
n« r®*nove by the 
DK, but instead ^ a new Scottish 
Higher Eductiiion Council, to which 
the central institulions and the colleges 
of education would also be subject 
Office^ Scottish 

The case for this riinH>im»nti.i 


degree fundameotal ihc noblest 

roSSesffiE ^**?"8®.*P**'«7'cn*«honofScotland's being the htj 

Blueprint for a debacle 


sh.intblcs that passes for planning In 
England could be allowed to continue. 
Here would not be some archaic 
feature of Scottish education but a 
dynamic innovation designed to over- 
come problems of articulation that 
arguably arc more severe south of the 
border. The consequences of its suc- 
cess could not be confined to Gotland, 
however fervently those conservative 
interest blocs that make up the English 
status quo mlabt pray for its example 
to be Ignored. For them maybe Dr 
Johnsort's.Gontepiptuous irony about 
the noblest prqspect for the Scots 
being the high (oad to England will 
take on an opposite and ominous 
meanlitg. 



1 1 

Maureen. Is that you? 

Professor Lapping) Is the Christ- 
mns parly over already? 

Not exactly* Maureen. No, not 
exactly. You certainly couidii*t 
say that U was exactly over. 
The students arc still there? 
Tlie students are stilt theiv. And 
some staff. Some staff. Oli y^. 
But the students arc deffnltely 
still there. StH! there, Maureen. 
Professor Lapping, would you 
like to sit down for a moment? 
Take the weight off your . . .? 
D'you know, Maureen, it was a 
great pity, a very great pity, a 
very great pity Indeed, that you 
cmildnT have been at our lluie 
party. 

Well, as you said. Professor 
Lapping, someone had to st.'iy 
here ill the office to **man the 
phones". 

Mull the phones”. Did 1 Miy thid? 
“Man the phones”? All hands un 
deck, ch? Splice the mautbroce. 
Don’t I say sonic silly things? 
Pompous old Professor Lapping, 

i'it? 

Well . . ^ 

D'yau know soiuethhig,"^:^ 


n il ” - 1 



iTho Beckfbrd case: 
;impUcatioD8 fbr adcial work 
education 

J^gerSiiveratone on Basil 
Bet^tein 

Tho crisis of the academic 

:profespioi> 


Tltose wliQ would like to see an 
overarching body covering not just 
Sroiland but the whole of tlie United 
Kuigdoffl need look no further for 
ammunition than the architecture 
piBiimng exercise, which reached its 
conclusion last week. 

Whnt began, many months an, gs 


logtcally u^th overprovisim and dieate : 
a stronger system, eventually tiirn^ 

. Tlo I debacle, The 'reiult - assuming 
that Sir Keith Joseph does not reject 
the advice he receives from t|ie Nation- 
^ Advisory Body .and the Universlt 
Granta Committee- will be ahotwbrk 
of even smaller schools, defeating one 
of tbo main purposes of the exercise. 

No one in higher education likes 
closum, but to spread cuts of more 
thm 15 per cent arouiid all but one of 


the exlstlns scbods merely staves off 
the day -of reokontdg and does no 
. favours to architectural, education; It 
also doe£ notbliik to encourage the 
bdief IM the NAB and fhe UGC can 
cany puttrahsblnory planning on their 
I ogm. As soon as the chips were down 
.; and' Ram** ' "“»«• 


• wu|gii9i,piu|AiBius, 6Bcn started look- 
ing thoother's shoulder and the 
'! ^j^nunity for objective planning was 

It had b(«n obvious for some time 
that the UGC would not accept the 

recommendation to close the Quceii’s 

; Univenity school, But once that was ' 
the position, the NAB was never Ukely' ' 
out. Its side of tlie..bgrgaili,' 
although the rejection of its Oh 


closure. . ' 1 - 

. ^ traosbinary reviewsihaVe 
to be debated separately .'by' 'TOdlcs 
with a natural proprletonal Inld^f in . 
their own sectors, it la difficqU to see. 
now sensitive eXerclses''Uke.ttii(i one 
will ever bd carHeclqutsuciiK^lly. Iii 

thit nflrttdiltiir Twrrtmini*MH«- 


tiops may opeq the door fbr Sir Keith 
to order the .kind of wide-ranging 
review ,":of ' architedturar education 
‘advocated last year by the Inspecto- 
ratei The Department of Education 
:snd Science is known to be concerned 
not just about the number of students 
architecture, but also about the 
length ar»d Content of their courses. By 
avoiding taking the tough decisions 
now, the two bodies may nave encour- 
amd much more Amdamental cuts in 
the longer lenp. ' 


UH'il' lniirvel. MatVrvrn. . 
complete and utter lilpod 
marvel. 

Well, thank you, Professor Lap 
ping. 

And ril tell you another thing 
Maureen. I’U tell ymi anothe 
thing. You’re not appreshiated 
Not approshfated. O’you knov 
that? 

I do sometimes feel . . . 
Wliere would we be without you! 
'Where would we be? 1 ask you! 
You might . . . 

Up the shute. Up the blood; 
shute. Without a padclJe. Oil yes 
It's very nice . . 

1 want to ask yon something 
Maureen. Something very per 
sonal. D’you mind me sitting or 
your desk like this? 

Not at all, but perhaps you’d be 
more comfortable . . . 

You see, Pve been watching you 
closely for several years now. 
Very closely. I*ve watched you 
doing the timelablo, arran^ng 
seminar groups, organlzbig kraol| 
lists, 

assesshiea£||^ 

ac^ejiipfi; calculating 

results , . . 

;pne does one’s best . . . 

Arid So 1 bojpe you’ll forgive me, 
Maureen - most excellent Mau- 
reen - if I ask you a very, very 
personal question. 

Of course, Professor Lapping. 
Just between you and me? 

Of course. 

Maureen.Have you ever thought 
of going to university? 
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Science cash boost for 
industrial collaboration 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Tht' AUvL^oiy Buuril for the Research 
Council!; h using the £ I S niiUlon added 
to the ruseurch councils' science vote 
for next year ns it lever in move the 
councils closer to indust^. 

The allocations to the five councils, 
announced this week by the Secretary 
of State for Education and Science , Sir 
Keith Joseph, show that half the extra 
money is only eraiitcd to specific 
councils temporarily. After I98R it will 
be used to enhance the board's “flex- 
ibiUty margin". 

The board's advice to Sir Keith says 
tlic money Brained this year will need 
to be used "hif^bly selectively" by 
iiulividuni councils to expand work 
with polciitini for nicdiiini term up- 
plicntinn in industry, and with poten- 
tial for stemming the hrnin drain. 

The hoard says il will expect to see 
evidence of progress in dcvciupnicnl 
of colloborntivc research itetween in- 


dustry and research councils next year 
when it considers allocation from its 
existing flexibility fund for 1987/88. 
And It will examine relationships be- 
tween research councils and private 
sector users of research next year, in 
cullahoralioii with the Advisory Coun- 
cil for Applied Research and Develop- 
ment. 

The hoard will also publish u report 
in the new year from a working party 
chaired by Fmfessor Peter Mathias 
which calls for more collaboration in 
strategic research between research 
councils and industry. 

The extru £1S million in the science 
vote for I98h/K7 is divided to give un £8 
million boost lu the Science and Eiv 
uineering Research Council - includ- 
ing £2 niillion for coiiipiitcrs or equip- 
ment - and £2.5 million to the Medical 
Research Council. The Agricultural 
and Food and Nalursil EiivironmciK 
Research Cuuneils receive £2.5 inilltoii 
and £1 .9 million respectively, hut these 


sums will not stay in die councils' 
budgets after 1988. There ure smaller 
additions for the Royal Society, for 
travel grants and university fel- 
lowstiips, and to tiie Fellowship of 


A small proportion of the MRCs 
esti.i alliKutioii will be needed to help 
pay for u new centre to coordinate 
epidemiological tcseuTch into AIDS. 
Ine advisory hoard wanted the De- 
purtniciil of Health and Social Security 
to find the £500,000 a year needed for 
this iiiitialive, but Ihc aciiial contribu- 
tions from the DHSS and the Scottish 
and Welsh Offices will only he 
£. 100 . 000 . 

The Economic iiitd Social Research 
Council lines not profit from the £15 
million, but its budget is kept level 
after earlier fears oT new cuts. The 
ADRC snys a speciiil presentation of 
ESR(' research in Octoher left mem- 
herx favourably impressed. But the 
continued on page .1 


Talks may pave way 



L The brain 
drain, 10, 11 

Britain’s research 
spending down 

Britain is the only country among the 
major economics of the west where 


review of . Government-funded re- 
search and develojiment. 

‘ Organlzatloo for 'gnomic Coop- 
eration and..Devqlqpmeot statistics 
dted in the report shblv' ^peifdlng 
growing in Japan, Germany, Fkance 


and the United States, hr between 3 
and? per cent a year, hut falling by Just 
under 1 .per cent in Britain in 1983. 

Total Briiish'Spendlng on research 
and development, as a percentage of 
gross national product (2.26 percent in 
1983) is also lower than the percen- 
tages for Germany, Japan and the US, 
and gross expenditure on civil research 
and development is a smaller percen- 
tage of CNF in Britain than any of 
these three countries, and less than 
that in Prance. 

This is partly due to relatively low 
spending by British indusuy, but also 
stems fora the. British government 
devoting over half of its support to 


by Dnvid Jobbin* 

Vice chanccllnrs arc to open talks with 
union leaders next moiitii 'ui sttuctiir>il 
plans which may lend to diffciitiul 
salaries. 

They also hope that talks scheduled 
for January willWak the impasse over 
university lecturers' pay, in Uw face of 
a possible one-day strike by memben 
of (be . Assodailon of University 
Teachers. 

But there is mountiug anger over the 
failure by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education ami Science, to 
keep his promise to tell the vice 
chancellors if the Government was 
prepared to help maintain parity be- 
tween university clinical academics 
and their National Health Service 
colleagues. 

The differential between university 
and polytecnic lecturers' salaries faces 
n further erosion with tlie determina- 
tion of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education to force through an increaso 
in the proportion of senior posts to 
bring the public sector into line with 
the universities. ^ 

The structural proposals circulated 
to universities In toe auiumn seeking to 
give individual institutions i^ater ne^' 
rdbility ;witbbr a' ijatforial pay 


ftanaWork edier|ed’t|iis week fomia 
Uw jxJosulmifori procesYvfrfowyim^ 
changed. 

AlUiougb the univcrriiy employers 
see settling the current pay dispute as 
an urgent priority, they also want to 
open discussions on structure at a 





meetfng of Committee A fn fete 
Jamtury. 

Bui they arc unlikely to lie warmly 
received. Dr Alan Taylor Hitv^cll, 
president of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, told its Docember 
CDunciJ in Newcastle upon Tyoe 
yesterday; "After months and months 
of delay the vice chancellors have 
delivered jl package of such mis- 
chievous ifftreVancB to^our pitsieot 
problems over pay ns to be bnyrind 
coiwrehension." 

The committee which has the job of 
translating the award to National 
Health staff to university clinical 
academics met this week in the ex- 

E ictalion of a reply from Sir Keitli on 
overoment funding. 

But despite his commitments to vice 
chancellors and to the Commons none 
was forthcoming. Sir Edward Parkes, 
vice chancellor of Leeds University 
and chairman of the einployers' side qf 
the committee, said; *^6 were very 
disappointed that the Secretary of 
State has falied to keep his promises. 
We still hope a reply vml appear very 
shortly because the situation is clearly 
auniBtisfaciory." 

The Natfhc executive this weekend 
decided to ! seek, restoration of .the 
Hpught9n^^gi;^|tia^,lq two.^i^gl; 

Its n^ilatois are also to press the 
claim otrarity for part-time lecturers, 
and in higher education, for the same 
proportion of senloi' posts as in the 
universities. 


nr i^n prtofih^ of &lipburiM Uitfww into the 

Bcolrahii vtoitoiy in their fonrOi successive 
World Cup flaals. The photograph wus taken for Edinburgh’s student 
newspaper by Davo Yurow, a second year baalnesa studies student, 
who works os a freelance photographer to ailment Ills grant. 


Tory resigns over grants 
as social security is cut 

hdr Robert Rhodes James, the CW> - cooiribution net; 

•eiwriw Part/* liaison ;o«l«r for - Mfntatera bope 0 'saVc about £40 
higher education, has nsliued fora ndUtoa a year by cbannelliitg snideot 
bu post over the Covemmrot's plans financial support throught the grants 
for student grants and social security sys,em. About half the money which 
entitlement. now goes on social security payments 

M*" Rhodes Jsines, MP for Cam- will be ploughed back into grants, but 
bridge, who walked out of the Com- subject hi 3ic parental mrans teat, 
mons grant debate on Tuesday, said; u. rkou«.i t 

“There comes a time when you nave to *i 

say enough la enough. ThialqoceK on 

higher education has been wing on essence of thelrOrecn Paownn^m 

by 'be back door agdns. t^'e W.lics of 


hdr Robert Rhodes James, the Otm- - 
servarive Party’s ; liaison o/fleer tor- 
higher education, has resided fom 
bis post over the Cbvemment's plans 
for student grants and social security 
entitlement. 

Mr Rhodes James, MF for Cam- 
bridge, who walked out of the Com- 
mons grant debate on Tuesday, said; 
“There comes a time when you nave to 
say enough is enough. This squeeze on 
higher education nos been wing on 
long enough, not only on students but 
on parents and on universities them- 
selves. 

"As my advice has been consistently 
rejected over the past couple of years, 

T reel perhaps someone else snonld 
take the job over", 

Tlie Oovernmenl plans to Increase 
ffrants by around 2 per cent - less than 
nolf the cuiTcni rate of inflarian ~ and. 
to withdraw font sludenta the right to: . 
clalpi .todal seeiiriiy benefits. ; - 

Slri^th Jqreph/^emri^ of Stato' 
tor' Bdnda'tirin' Olid Sclmri'dsi lold'tlio 
ConimooB that parental contribution 
scales would go up in line with the 




essence of their Green Paper bn loam 
tw the back door against the wishes of 
Inelr own backbenchers. He added 
that the removal of entitlement of 
beiKfiu would cost students £ 14 rniUjan 
in real terms next year. 

Mr Andrew Bennett, Labour's high- 
er education ^kemail, accused the. 
Government of a determinatlcm to 
toduce the numbel' of siudiriiis in 
higher ectuedUnn Iqr giving Iherii in- 
.acfeqtiare'supppit.-' .v 

' ; Mr Oeotw. Warden, underseci^Ury 
of state for higher education, admitted < 
there had been a fall hi the real value of 
ants but ipld MPs the decline had 




with a residual income of lest than . introduced in 1962. 

£8,700 would be removed from the Grants taUe, page 4 


Stormy scenes as NAB fails to break planning deadlock 


defence. The annual review shows 
defence-related spendiu set to rise 
fom 51 per cent of the OovemmeDt’s 
£4.5 billion research and development 
bii^t )n 1985/86 to 55 per cent in 


This is far ahead of the percrotage in 
wy other OECD country except the 
United States, where the Strateric 
Defence Initiative - "star wars" ac“ 
fence programme - is set to raise 
defence research to *70 per cent of 
government spending; 

Annual Review of Government Funded 
Research and PeyHopmenti 'i9S5. 
HMSO,£9.50. . 


by John O’Leary 
The National Advisory Body has 
offered to bring forward Its entire 
planning exercise for 1987/88 by (wo 
months in an attempt to break the 
deadlock with Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, over the tinring of new 
proposals on teacher training. 

Tm offer was made during a 

ing^ited week. Sir Keith praSsed to 
epnrider relaxing his May deadUne to 
Bccmnmodate the comprimidse, 
expected to rq|ec;t (he primosal wheit' 
he retunis from a jil^ noUday.' 

In the course of a liinclttiiqe meet-' ' 
ing which lasted almost twice Its 
alkitted time, S|lr Keith reassured 
members of the NAB committee 
about 'their continued role.- But he . 


refosed to budge on any of their 
specific compl^ti. 

On the foiu' Issues raised by the 
NAB, Sir Kflth InsLitedi 

• He was eottilhationally bound to 

adopt a tight timetable for teacher 
training; ■ . 

• He could not acc^ the NAB’s 
advice to dose Oe La Salle CoUm, • 
near Manchester, .without afiowuig 
tlm for hiU consultations on new 

proposirislbccauBo of possible 
legarchalleiqe^; 

^ Governmeiat policy would riot 
Mtow, a more fimble. approach -to 
release more mtmi^ for, capital pro- 

■Jects;'";:' • . i' :"V 

#'.He Gpiild mako' .fib ,;giti|rantoes 

expected shipihU^ hK^tov^^lti^ 
support for polytechnic^ and colhfgcs ! 


in 1987/88. 

Mrs NIefo 
local auUiorUy 


Harrison, the senior 
representative at the 


talks, said (Ms week: **We put a-T^ 
stroag case to hini, but 1 don’t Ihbut 
we clmiiged his nrad. There were a 
lot of very fenstrated people there 
firom the NAB . trying to cfo a very, 
dl^idt Job without much hdp from 
the Government. / .- 

"I was absolutely convinced « hJs 
confidence. In (he NAB - tn feet, be. 
scenwd rather surprlsod IJj^ . we 
shrald doubt bis feeltngs on tfiaL But 
' them was nothing pnt In froUofus; 
.on tc^eV (raining tlmfiiM 
;-a 'idaiite;al(eiri*Myo**^ 'i: 

[. paced vrtth thfi:NABto:ctoin»^^l^ 

. ;IriaSim 


Sir Keith launched.a coiinter aitadc. 
Crinctab contort^ the accriraegr of 
the £1S million shortfoO cidciilaied 
for 1986/87, tnsiBlIiig the (riB! 
landing gap was only natf blg; V. 
SlrKeflb^laM 

bf the shorra at Ihi ot^ otlbe 
authcM'UUs toetri^iyes, 
a pay IrftoiRnr 'Iettarcn 'wlllcb they, 
could not finarice: He ugnsd thaMhe 


the iqbljMUhbriUes were now 
tog the Gkweininerii to .. 

• TiH .Nattonto 

Te£l^ la .Fucthw ';and.J|igb^>' 
'*^™'ido i is ' ' toe,, 
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Vice chancellors 
advise ban on 
‘high risk ’meetings 


Singing for charity: more than 400 students gathered In central 
London to sing carols in aid of various children's charities. They 
raised about £8,000 during their six-night project. 


by Peter Aspden 

Universities have been advised to ban 
controversial meetings on campus if 
they cany a “very hign risk” of ending 
in disorder. 

Tlie advice in a set of guidelines 
issued by the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals to all uni- 
versities which stresses their “une- 

S ical and forthright suppon” for 
ora of speeM ana lawful 
assembly. 

The Sidelines concede, however, 
that since university authorities lack 
the physical and legal capability to 
maintain public order in extreme cir- 
cumstances, nnd since the police are 
not always ready to intervene on 

K rivatc premises, universities may 
Bve to refuse permission for “violent- 
ly controversial” meetings to be held. 

The CVCP chairman, Mr Maurice 
Shock, also emphasized the import- 
ance of students* own Ereedom to 
protest, “as long as lawful freedom of 
mcech and of assembly are not in- 
fringed. 

“Mutual tolerance and freedom of 
argument are still the hallmarks of 
student IVe in universities," he said. 
“There is not at present a general or 


acute problem of disruptive or in- 
timidatory conduct in universities. A 
small number of welt publicized inci- 
dents should be set against the dozens 
of orderly political meetings which 
take place each week on university 
premises up and down the land." 

The guidelines advise universities on 
a number of practical measures to 
ensure freedom of speech and 
assembly: 

# Univer^ties should cheek their disci- 
pline codes to ensure they make due 
provision for free speech and penalties 
for offenders in cases of disorder; 

• They should only allow meetings to 
take place after proper consultation 
with tne organizers and, where neces- 
sary, the police; 

• Students' unions and all public and 
political figures should give adequate 
advance notice of any ^siis or meet- 
ings; 

# University authorities should be 
ready to assist prosecuting authorities 
to implement the processes of the 
criminal law, as well as imposing their 
own disciplinary measures. They 
should take “ail reasonable steps” to 
secure identification of persons com- 
mitting offences. 


New rule for 
college staff 

The General Teaching Council for 
Scotland has at last decided that all 
college of education lecturers 

be^repstere^myitogltoiiNM 

eamiers, has propose*3 that 
.u . - not be reirosnective, but 
that only new college stnff should be 
rcQuired to register. 

* if college staff are to have credibil- 
‘•y to the eyes of their colleagues in 
spools, all lecturing staff invmved in 
the teacher training process should be 
registered." says the GTC’s paper to 
the Scottish Education Department. 

li accepts that college medical offic- 
ers, and staff who train social work and 
community education students should 
be exempt. 

The GTC, however, opposes 
another SED suggestion that lecturers 
who arc at present unregistered should 
have to roister if they move to another 
college. The status of existing staff 
should be safeguarded, and neither 
their status nor their security under- 
mined in any way, says the GTC. 


Five dropped from PhD blacklist 

U.. T_^ T.._ 
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by Jon Tumey 
Science Correspondent 
The Economic and Social Research 
Council has lifted its bar on research , . 

lo^oorPhDrorapietion rates. 
The five institutions which made 
successful appeals against the ESRC 
penaliics - imposed where four-year 
PhD completion rnics for students on 
ESRC grants are below 10 per cent - 
m King’s College London, Leeds 
Polytechnic, London University Insti- 
tute of Education, the Univenfty Col- 
lege of Wales Swansea and the Uni- 
versity of Manchester institute of Sci- 
ence and Ttochnology, 

The successful appeals were 


accepted on several grounds, including 
withdrawal or sickness of students, 
administrative errors in the institution 
Mdjn rae case, a mi stake in ESR C 

lffiJ88!Sfa!|pufflS5^iur^ 

against the ban by the other nine 
institutions, including suggestions that 
performance of non-ESRC funded 
students should be counted in, that 
mcial anthropology should be special- 
ly treated because research in that 
subject takes longer, and that assess- 
ment should be based on departments 
and not institutions. 

The council says the policy now 
applied was recommended as long ago 
as 1982, and the Swinnerton-Dyer 
report on postgraduate education 


Police criticized over 
Oxford Thatcher demo 


Oxford police have been roundly 
criticized for the way they iumHk^ i 
the demonstration to s tu d ents 
against the visit of Mrs l^atcher to a 
private seminar on science policy at 
All Souls College a year ago. 

A report by Mr AJex Lyon QC, a 
former Labour minister, blames the 
police for ustog tactics 'Salcnlated to 
cause fHghl and resentment" among 
the demonstrators, for ^Meploirable” 
methods used In arrests and for being 
'^Hintnithfol*’ In court cases. 

The protest to about 400'demon- 
strailorrreiultedrto 35 amsts. Later 
30 mre charged with public order 
offences, with 17 charges eventually 
dropped, sbt plea^g guilty and 
seven acquitted. 

The 30>page report, prepared for 
(MoFd dty council, which was anx 
wus about deterioratfaig relations 
between students and polm after the 
protest, says that neither the pre- 
sence of 170 ptriice not the conduct of 
the demonstrators was grossly exces- 
sive, yet serious mistakes were m pt if 
by the police. Mr Lyon criticized the 


police for refusing to ^ve evidence to 
a two day public Inquiry held last 
month, for foiling to meet student 
leaders before the protest despite 
requests, and tor foiling to exercise 
po^ reasonably alter arrests were 
m'ade. 

He-saysixdlce were right to have a 
large number of officers standing by, 
but the crowd of students was good- 
humoured and reined until omeers 
from the police support unit in 
Reading formed a . wedge i^iiii 
charged the dcmpitetrators. • 

' One student. . Mr Dominic John- 
ren, was grabbed by two officers, 
forced down and Us head “Imeed*’. 

He was taken to Oxford police 
station with blood pouring from a 
broken nose and detained in a cdl 
without medical treatment for 90 
minutes. He was then taken to hospit- 
al In handenfb. 

Another student, Jonathan Pike, 
was dragged along the road by police 
officers while another, Michael 
Gnyomer, was arrented because he 
•trM to h^ hli ghHriend. 


Lecturer appeals against dismissal move 


A lecturer in Chinese at Edinbuigh 
University is today appealiog against a 
recommendation to cusmiss^im from 
December 31. 

Mr Joim Scott has been suspended 
throughout this term following a re- 
port by a special sub-committee to foe 
university’s staff committee. 

A university sjxikesman confirmed a 
case was pendl^ but refused to con- 
firm or deny that it involved Mr Scott. 

The staff committee bad received a 
report which made a series of com- 
plaints about the behaviour of a mem- 


ber of the lecturing staff over a period 
of several years, during whiw the 
individual bad also receivM warnings, 
the spokesman said. 

_Mr Scott appear before a com- 
mittee^ of six acaaemic staff elected to 
the university court by the senate, who 
will decide whether or not he should be 
dismissed. 

The Chinese department has been 
under considerable strain this term, 
sinu the head of department. Dr John 
Chinnery, has also toen absent follow- 
ing a bj^ass operation. 


The dean of the arts faculty. Profes- 
sor Denys Harding, who W been 
acting hrad of department, said a 
lecturer from London Univertity and a 
freelance teacher of Japanese bad 
been commuting from London, each 
teaching one day a week, and no 
course had had to he dropped from the 
syllabus. 

“I'm confident that the teadiing is 
been commuting from London ana no 
course had had to be dropped from-foe 
svUabus. 


Science cash boost 
for collaboration 

Continued from front page 
board intends to do more work on 
“testini^ the quality of UK economic 
and soaal research against world stan- 
dards". 

The ABRC will also examine the 
ESRCs postgraduate support, as part of 
a review by aQ five research coimdls. 
The. first stage will concentrate on 
taught courses leading to MScs, which 
account for £13 miDion of foe £d9 
million foe coundU spend on postgradu- 
ate awards. - 

Mr George Walden, the new under 
secretary of state for education ahd 
science, in bis first comment on science 
policy, told the House of Commons 
this week it was not possible to in- 
crease science spending exponenitally, 
althou^ the Government appreciatea 
the problems of the researen councils. 

Replying to a private member’s' 
motion from Mr Ttevor Skeet, 1^ for 
Bedfordshire North, Mr Walden sdd 
there were still serious weaknesses. In 
terms of or|aaization, management 
md attitude, in British research, which 
were now beginning to be properly 
tackled. “Indiscriminate scattering of 
resources would be worse in thelong 
run - worse for science, vrane for 
employment and worse for the country 
as a whol^" he said. 

Brain drain, pages 10, 11 

Sdance vote allocations for 1086/87 


SERC 

NERC 

MRC 

AFRC 

ESRC 

Royal Soctaly 
Fellowflhlp of 
Englneerihg 
Natural Hlatoiy 
Museum ' 

'Tnfal 


£m cash 
31&5 
70.3 
128.3 
52.7 
23.6 
6.4 

p.46 ' 

17.2 

.M*n • 


Increase 
of £m 
8.0 
1.9 
2.5 
2.5 
0 

0.69 


0 

4.1 AQ 
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clearly stated the advantages of pena- 
lising institutions, rather than deport- 
ments. 

:.:.^3hajai KsttoDapriktoalfrhiMOM * 
''WnieinBeaa^SR^redentehip hol- 
ders will not be able to take up their 
awards at the blacklisted institutions 
for the next two years - will still apply 
to Aston. Dundee and Liverpool uni- 
versities, Queen's University Belfast, 
Manchester Business School, Paisl^ 
College of Technology, the University 
of East Anglia, University College 
London and Slieffield Qty ^lytechnic. 

The council will also go ahead with 
plans to raise the level of PhD compJe- 
pons required to escape sanctions to 25 
percent in four years by next autumn. 


Holly takes 
a bow 

Even Santas are not always what 
they seem. This Christmas card is 
on sale In stationery and depart- 
ment stores throughout the coun- 
try. Close scrutiny of the memos 
btfore the cotton-wool committee 
will reveal three sets ofinltlidsalthe 
top: ER, PK and AL. 

Could It be coincidence that these 
are also* the inlti^ of Lancashire 
Polytechnic's current director, Eric 
Robinson, recent deputy director 
Peter Knight (now Birmingham 
Poly direct) and dean of art Alan 
Llvmgston? Mr Livingston Is Irish. 
Among the 'folash'* on memo 
Is a "blarney’'. 

The card's derigher? lloi(y, aka 
Afr GeoigeHodfngsmiilli, lecturer 
in art and design at . . . Lan- 
cashire PolytechiJc. And who ii 
going to get the new car park pesmlt 
for the del^? 

Despite iu genteel home in Chel- 
tenftam, the new Pohtedinfcs Central 
Admissions System has been wearing 
its go-ahead, anti-elltism heart on Us 
sleeve. Doiwtless Just a festive slip 
that has caused it to send out Christ- 
mas cards with a pictrire of "Oriel 
Lodge" (Oriel Lodge, Cheltenhem, 
that Is) on the front. 

STEACing 
the mickey 

Publication of the Scottish Teitia^ 
Education Advisory Council's report 
is bringing the punsters out of the 
iroodwork. The Scottish Association 
of University Teacbets* reply was on 
exclamatory “Well Efone^ACI", 
while there is speculation that, to 
prevent leaks, the council’s members 
were threatened with - what eire? - 
burning at foe STBAC . . . 

Treasonal 

greetings 

For those who doubt the manage- 
ment akUls of nplverslty admlius- 
l^tors, here Is a seasonal excerpt 
from their bulletin: 

MEMO 

To: JesuB, son of Jos^, Wood- 
crafter Culler Shop, Nazareth 
From: Jordan Management Con- 
sullanta, Jenualem 
Dear sir, Thank you for snbmittlDg 
the resume of the 12 men you have 
picked for management poritions In 
your organization. All of them have 
now token our battery oi tests. 

Simon Peter is emotionally unst- 
able and ^ven to fits of temper, 
Andrew bos absolutely no qualHIes 
of leadership. We ftel that It Is our 
duty to teU you that Matthew has 
been biaddbted by the Greater 
Jerusalem Better Business 
Bureau. 

One of the candidates, however, 
has a keen business arind and 
contacts in high itiacea. He is highly 
motivated, ambitious and responsi- 
ble, We recommend Judas Iscariot 
as your right hand man.” 





THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


I DON'S 

i DIASY 



( TUESDAY 

I No dav is tralcal in a contract 

SmH I M staying with a 

I friend at the opposite end of the 
Muntry on the way home from a 
Mn/erence, intending to write a book 
review and finish correcting a chapter 
after I have given a class for social 
students on the problems of 

smarts (to our surprise) and I go to 
™xperi"'"^ as the imported 

. I fee! rather uncomfortable and 
mexpert. especially when a student 
produces a tape recorder for mv 
(un^ubted) words of wisdom. I give 

a brief intraducmrv talk 


project about family health is re- 
jected by a grant-awarding body. I 
fl® and sick all day. I would 
like to have done the work and it 
means that 1 now have to decide what 
lo do when my present funding runs 

1 out the end or next month, ft is an I 
\ sample of the waste involved in this 

A of ihmg. for I spent several 
A weks in preliminary investigations I 
S for this rciected proposal. I feel I 
dcmaralizcd and depressed - why I 

L should they refuse in two lines what I 

' submS?*” ^ I 

So instead of setting to work on I 
several csreniial pieces of writing. I I 
liy to swallow my upset. I seek out I 
supportive fnends. hoping I will not I 
cry. Aquarierofthestaffinuniversl- I 
ties have to face these things every I 

fow years, but to be in good company I 

does not remove the distress. Life I 
cannot be liwd without grief and I 
prohiem, and I find my daughter I 

exam, in which she is convinced she I 
played too many wrong notes. I 
1 manage to puli myself together I 
enough to write some letters about I 
IJustrations, go to an AUT meeting. I 

form, read ray out-of-date curricu- I 
Jum vitae and type the book review. I 
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The truth aboutadmission^ t=^ j— t— r-. : — 

.1 '-dy plays government inspector 


I handouts. I am surprised that the If® are to be 

I class goes quickly amt grateful that ‘n****®*!***®! endeavour, not 

/years as a lutoV with® thi Ooen although wc 

'".*’l^i«r.c.cd by ,bc „ J .0 | 
!remJISi^'^”f ‘^'“'‘*‘-’™hIyless “C**®*® "’X send copies to my 

a few M'liTOrsiiy !.\ ?,PP*y POSts that ][ 


apdate my cv. sSnd^^iSesTo m? 

.-M, 

f wednksda V 

I travel with i-<iiiinmivrs lu Loiklon 

taJwL-dM nV i''' h' ^'.v J'A’I'urua V 

through liaving spen" niany ®wMks “"h P®‘ distracted 

working in archives and libraries advcrlise- 

thtrc.isputlogood use nl lunchtime KritioiITiSrf 
Md we amve refreshed outside Por- i wp not 

Uamenl to lobby MPs about the cuts ®™* ®« 

in university funding. Bood 

I am extremely frighicned us 1 have ^ oSiJ l^te ’i ** 

®P MP IJefore. We lie^oi aS fl'JLS * 


I like '"‘'o>ing^ 

r and writrng umi I Wiim 


4„ ujMuvvs ana iiDrories 
there. IS put logood use ni lunchtime 
Md we amvc refreshed outside Por- 
Uamenl to lobby MPs about the cuts 
in university funding. 

I am extremely frighicned us 1 have 
never addressed an MP before. We 


have been assigned, in srna^l'l^nuivf m#.®!! ^oor lalkina to youMor 
lOiParticular MPs. As wc woii to^e mid I’^Siv^ 
ralFcd, lamconvinccd I shalldry up- wlicihir mnJIS P®®“T 
but also determined to say something KnS . iLs. i 7'®!' ^^"‘’tild 

sensible about research siafT on move with their 

short-term contracts not gelling bed^ai? ’ * ® “ 8® *° 

enough attention. They do mal^ up 
over a quarter of acaciemic staff. 

We go in put the shivering public, SUNDAY 
perhaps a little smugly at aettins out t ... . . 

of iho cold, and wail for “our" MP in J«?®' J ^ ®^®*^ *^®*? * should and feel 
the central lobby. He takes us to tea* ®' lea-tlmc. I type yester- 

wc l^k atout student numbers, lib^ S/ I?m a®®t* r"l® proces- 

raryfacimics.ihespccialproblcrasof Ki.' 1 ^ grateful to the inventor of 
Scottish univcrsili^. the erosion of ‘"®®"s I can 

tradition and research. revise without total retyping. I hope 

Wc see another MP and make our nothingisever 

points autn. The day is not wasted m hand-written - 

either, Mthoughl suspect that we are !Lir!f»2 pen. TTic annual 

preaching this time to the converted PJ”o*™ance of Tfu Messiah in the 
Other groups later report less sym- J”® *^®‘ 

palbyfom other MPs; including the n.^ S'R 5®* ® '^®9' strong 

one whose constituency we live in life. The future of the music 

But I have stood up and been nSfr!!*®"* 'li'*? university is hotly 
counted among those who wish in JIIl their departure dcs- 

protest about Sestructivc cutrnm in ^ f L f ^ not 

^*?®f"^th®y threaten my way of ®® Quietly. 

Ufc but because of the damage theV *. u ’ 
^ti£®**IJ?''®*A®*^<* *o the ftSure.- MONDAV . ' 

wall^ here ^ce vriih mmfnne 1 and cannot even find a 

toyed arid I feel aad: LossTlSSj Vt “"PUfer teimlnal. But I con- 

prospecte, of vaUdin b painfol, iS chapters, decide on 

'iSj “5“ unrorrities of their Sdl^!lH®fi!i■^k®fi'^ 2^°“^ toture 
gdihopqs and ambitions seems like particulars of 

gjy jhwtt pmoaj sorrow^TwiSk ?SthSJii2S*' * **® *® u® ®“ ■” 
here. ■ -p • wwk , loth century account book. 

; P*®^l retain their bright *»il “A"!.. 1? ®. 8f®“P of women to 


7n I 77*.'®!' double bluffs and care- 
ii« I .* can ail be critical considera- 
al I I'lnAJ" *®®'‘n«ng how to play “the 
ris I c ? I ^®*”c . the Independent 
el I ^raers Organization claims. 

IV I . ”*toough universities are keen lo 
It I Ii7“ prospective students that 
I filling in a form for the Universities 
I Cemral Council on Admissions is a 
n I fro‘«blforward business, they admit- 

I I ®..'®®®."* "'®®‘'''« to London that 
I I tactics do play a part. 

t I told members of 

■ I Ik® ^®5®®ra Wnters’ Assodation that 
f I .. preferences chosen by 

^ I candidates did make a difference to 
I selection, as did the choice of A level 
I ?niem?ws"^ impressions gleaned from 

I It'S?® VPiications can put candidates 
I at a disadvantage, not because they arc 

I ILEA budget 
trimmed 
by f 30m 

I by Karen Gold 

I it?r toner London Education Aulhor- 

sMm?n ® '"‘'u ®“* to its 1 986/87 

® shortfall of over £100 
million in the amount it says It needs to 

' LonJpn'. eductiSn S 

Sir Keith Joseph 

sSef^n i *“‘® ^‘inentton Jlid 
anence. to increase its Govemmeni- 

y^aT' from'?Snf"* .,?'8<;l for next 
Snn Tk-^^^ T'^hon to £1,025 

milHoi"' 

Ik?'-'.' Sir Keith has allowed the au- 

horiiy oiilv u £|.t 

'toll is f.tii mill, 

SV ^1- j;;',',' 

™h?«j”Ki’'a"nr.5“,Si^ ■ A 

SSw?®!? more money was to' i K 
“®bj®if to take over services it 
currently receives from the Greater / 

te*"”’ '® **® “'»‘«Iied on < 

tlnn ndmlnislra- b; 

Hon costs were too high, liigltcr than m 

°'herJocal education authorities, and K 


looked on less favourably, but because 
some university courses might have 
made all their offers by December 15. 
An application may also suffer if it 
romes in too Inrge a batch - universi- 
ties are said to prefer a steady stream 
from October 15 to Dcecmlier !5. 

Other universities confirmed some 
hints which have been common know- 
ledge on the sixth form and piircnliil 
grapevine for mnny years; n repre- 
sentative from Kent University said: 
“H IS n waste of time to nut ns fourth or 
fifth ifyou want lo rend single honours 
English, but if wc pnblLshcd this fad 
people would think il applied to all 
sufoccts and it doesn’t." 

A delegate from the University of 
Ewt An^a uid: "If a candidate has n 
OCC prediction but looks good to us 
we may make a BOB offer hiii accept 
CCC; at the same lime ihere may be 
ABB people applying for Hie .same 


subject whom we do not want" 

Universities, it was cmDhflsL. 
II 1 C tulore, wanted 11 mix ofpS^ 
did not warn 10 exclude prSX® 
unconvenittHiul cmidtdmcs bvSt 
rigid general stutementx in whai^ 
siwiiTtecome very thiek prosS 

for A level subjects, univfnk 
said there was no Rumal blnckK 
new subjects were sometimes 'S 
a dl.si,mce ’. iiiiiil they were con^ 
they were ncmkiiueuily rcspccuf 

Siidi sullies shjmld establish tbu 
selves iiiiiinlly an ihini A Jevels-fe 
[hough seiccioni would still distinS 
lictwccn [hem. '-niere is no noiJ§ 
of con n> Hna mi individual deeffl 
an individual seltretor on the dav ’ a 
one official from the London SchoJ 
bciinomlcs. “If somebody has il 
against hlondes it will aff&ct the ia 
tins year, prohuh|y not next.** 


■P'efsohaLl-.'- " A 
•Eiae. 




¥ 




^ - u,:,,, 

cu.i.iiiK •.■lie- CoHc*e, Oxfoti 

Lnrisinius purly for iiandii’apped children. * ' " 


imdrp words' 

calls for inot^indighatioii 

K.. p !j ' • r .. 


cI.«..ij V . ■ ““o'unucs, anu 

should not incrense by more than £7.5 
million when the OLC goes - com- 
pared with over £200 million which 
ILEA says the OLC abolition will cost 


I gci up later than 1 should and fed 
wry dozy at Ica-timc. I type yester- 
day s revisions into the word proces- 
ror. I am grateful to the inventor of 
this equipment, for it means I can 
revise without total retyping. I hope 
e *® uo* ® frsp >n which nothing is ever 
nnished - this diary is hand-written - 
I like a fountain pen. The annual 
performance of The Messiah in the 

PVPnino .L-. .. . 


New grant rates 

22..!***'® *!?^® toe contribution 

J2lSi!!i*J^'Jl'te® ""atotonance 

J^®-rtorothold8 liava 
SSh "y J’Sp»rc.nt In line 


RESIDUAL INCOME 
£ 

8.100 

8.700 

9.000 

10,000 

11.000 

11.100* 

12.000 

13.000 
t4.000 
16,000* 

17.000 

22.000 

23.000 

25.000 
2BJ000 


CONTRIBUTION 

£ 


by Owen Surridge '' 

Mrs Shirley Williams, president of the 
Social Democratic Party has snid high- 
er education faces more rundament:il 
problems than financial stringency 
She told a conference of Higher 
Education Intcmailonal in London 
iMt week: “^le challenge in higher 
education is whether anybody any 
longer heheves in the ideal of n liberal 
cducahon. Higher education has lost 
Its confidence and no longer represents 
' ^‘sseniijil to civilized life. 

Calling on those in higher education 
to abandon cultural gentility, Mrs 
Williams said; “Universities and 

KKm ’"‘k" '7'"" raoro 

speak out so 

loudly as you should." Referring to 
financial cuts and the haste for change 
she asked; "Where is the voice of 
indignation? 

t ^9®, 9'**^ attacked higher cdiicaiMin 
tor failing to rcc»>gn|yc iht- rovcihiii.„i 
winch would be lumighi In 

nicfan^A j 1-. • .. m . ’ 


4.300 (maxiniumj 
‘cohblbuUon rales change 


rC .■ 1 » * realized 

he poten lal for the self fuifilmeni in 
that revolution but in Europe ihev 
*®'® «ill obsessed with forma? route? 
and qualifications. 

She urged universities and 


po|vlcchnics to use the new arlefactiu 
mind ihciiisclvck imo a galaxy rf 
ability whenre they ciiuld rciieh out to 
liclp iiKise wilhniil fnriiiul uualifk^ 
turns III use higher cdiioition to 
velop fresh kemci 10 ihcir liv». 

Imemnfioiuii iiioliiliiy «f siudeiU) 
a>uU! be greatly helped, according U 
pir Koy Marshall, fomicr vice dioncef 
lor of Hull Ihiivenity, by simpk 
udministralivc adjustments which oM 
not fail foul of major political issuri 
Special travel »sslons .should bt 
arranged to offi^i high fares, he loM 
the (inference, and variations in eniq 
qualificuiions atuld be cased by more 
cooperation between inslitutiops. 

Large, unpredictable Incteases i • 
fMs and other costs could be avoidcdl 
they were set for the duration ri . 
courses instead of a year at u tiuK 
Restrictions on pan-time emptoymed 
could be abolished for students a . 
courses. 

I he pniblciiis uiiised by hi^ ffsb ' 
Mtideiiii irniii nwroc.is rcnriiin^af' . 
wx-n- uiilikclv III l«c \ery much ifeni^ ’»• 
by ilif .{.iiL-iiies inimducediy' ' 

me Otivernmcni lo case the sitUSWf 
Cuts imposed lo reduce publieexpiril^'^:' 
iture were likely lu exacerbate 6 
difficiihicH, where insiiiuiioflsdHjdr'^s.. 
to cut iKick on plans ft»r home tluW 
m pursuit of uver-icas siudeiiti/^ 

■heir higher fees ' 


. f, — V— J «*^uin uwuK, I 

i P'®^|«toiri their tautton^,^l5 ®. 8f«“P of women to 

Dghes arid 1 meet fiends at the Lffi • *®k 1 ® tV* ramimst .approaches to 
®nd talk twice aaSEtte SriSf atout ®™ enrouS & 

'mvttmrlr.MuU..^i j ; hOW UltarBistinB *h. m ^ .f 


1 1 f', 

• '.i\ 


“ J T"- »™n«Si me si« 
nation^ despite snow .and frost. 
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^ — : _ __ "" toclr higher fees 
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®w®rfrom hdint, collecting 
Sd®S5 ®^* crasumer behavloul 
toe ownership of household 


_ Lorna Weatherill 


te» than 22 growfo areaTK ^ bv the Agricuiriiral^^;^^^^ 

srsrs\,\is 

over ,h'; ^ 


switched, bvyunil saying couodJ 
produced a »uhIcI ft»r achleiiili^ 
gi>al,_ rather than a detailed ® 
soluiMms". 

flic ne;tresi the plan cocjpt^' 
umiHguisfiing priiiriiies is in iikim. 
mg work under the cogineeriflj 
"l^nce hoards, and rerearcb 00 
disciplinary iopi« 3 s among the 
m which adequate underlying . 

15 mi! being pursued". Baf 3>e , 

ydtis immcduiiely that this 
mean aitronumy and high - 

iiucfear physiCD do not : 

oxira footle ‘ 

;it “ . \ 

Saenee and hnjfinrenng . 

C'outu-il cofporaie 

SHini/iM. ■ -Li. 


by Karen Gold 

Her Majesty's Inspectorate is about to 
take on a city gentleman. Stephen 
Jones, who four years ago left the 
Department of Education and Science 
for the City of London Polytechnic, is 
to return there to work for HMI. 

Mr Jones, 41, is continuing a pecul- 
iar personal tradition of following the 
present occupant of the HMi job, 
Clive Booth. Dr Booth, who becomes 
director of Oxford FPIytech^c on 
January 1 , worked in the private office 
of Mrs Shirley Williams when she was 
Secretary of Slate for Education. 

Followed by Mr Jones, Dr Booth 
went off to be nn assistant polytechnic 
director- at Plymouth. Mr Jones, with 
a small detour via another DES job, 
went as assistant provost to City. 

Dr Booth returned to a new fob at 
HMI, dealing with public sector nigher 
education: in effect the inspectorate's 
voice and adviser on the National 
Advisory Body, the Council for 
National Academic Awards and simi- 
lar bodies. Mr Jones will carry on with 
that. 

The resemblance may stop there, he 
says; he is not at all sure he would want 
to be a polytechnic director. He is less 
of an academic than Booth, and more 

Lecturer 
who quit 
loses case 

The tribunal ruled that althouah Dr 
Donald Beckwith found Ihat his job nt 
Dundee College of Technology did not 
live up to his expectations, that was not 
his cnmloyers' fault. 

Dr Beckwith, who has held various 
academic posts in the United States, 
had been appointed senior lecturer In 
education technology at the college in 
January 1982, the tribunal heorefT 

The post was a new one in the 
college’s centre for educational de- 
velopment and the job specification 
slated that, among other principal 
duties, the successful applicant would 
be expected to help develop new 
diploma and degree courses, to con- 
tinue with personal research work and 
to supervise research students. 

However, mainly owing to financial 
constraints, a number of the develop- 
ments planned for the centre had not 
been realized. Efforts to attract re- 
search students had been unsuccessful 
and new courses, planned in collabora- 
tion with a centre for educational 
technology in Egypt, had not got off 
the ground. 

Dr Beckwith told the tribunal that, 
in his view, the job he had applied fr>r 
“bad never materialized^, 

: Last fylay he wrote to the eoUege 
authorities asking for a year’s unpaid 
leave of absenc^to undertake research 
: work which, he said, was essential to 
his “continued professional well-bdng 
and academic development . 

.. Although Dr Beckwith warned that if 
leave otabsence was refused he would 
be forced to resign “in order to 
safe^ard against professional atro- 
phy’ , the request was turned down. 

In June, Dr Beckwith informed his 
- employers that they had constructively 
dismissed him and three months later 
he took up a temporary post as visiting 
assistant professor of education at a 
university in North America. 

The tribunal ruled that there was no 
question of unfair dismissal and re- 
jected Dr Beckwith's claim. 

Correction 

In the first article of our women’s 
studies special feature last week, the 
author’s name was inadvertently omit- 
t^. “Raised voices in an unjust world" 
.should have been credited to June 
Purvis, senior lecturer in educational 
studies at Oxford Polytechnic. We 
apologize for the mistake. 








Stephen Jones: more administrator than academic 


of a career administrator - first in the 
Ministry of Defence, and then in the 
Univenity Grants Committee and the 
DES. 

At City he dealt with staff, manage- 
ment systems, and the National Adws- 
ory Body. That put him on the receiv- 
ing end of his own past planning: for 
five years ago the name Stephen Jones 
was synonymous with attempts to 
rationalize the distribution of the adv- 
anced further education pool and the 


formation of the NAB. 

The group working nn Ihe pool was 
known as the “Stephen Jones group’', 
and wns run, according to its past 
members, with the gentlemanly tael 
aad humour generally associated with 
Mr Jones. Representatives of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education rec^l 
the first occasion they were summoned 
to the DES for an explanation of how 
the new pool system would work. 


The explanation was given, for 
almost hall an hour, by the then junior 
minister, Rhodes Boyson. According 
to Nalfhc, he got it hopelessly wrong. 
Mr Jones sat impassively throu^out 
this performance, then invited the 
stupefied trade unionists into his office 
for a brief and clear explanation. 

During the early days of construct- 
ing the NAB, with one of its ulterior 
motives Ihe increase in polylcchnics’ 
funding at the expense of colleges, it 
was known by a Stephen Jones 
acronym: BUCHE - Bugger Up the 
Colleges of Higher Education. 

There was an element of pulling a 
brave face on things in all this. It was 
common knowle^e when Mi Jones 
left the DES in lCv2, that he had not 
been entirely happy there and there 
was some surprise among people who 
knew him lhat he was going back. He 
wees with the former, but points out 
tliat HMI Is politically at arm’s length 
from Ihe DES. 

His discomfort, not to be over- 
emphasized, was that of the traditional 
civil servant - the kind of man whose 
hobby is singing baritone in various 
choral societies - faced with pressure 
for II new style service. It was snared by 
at least one of his poiitical masters: 
William Waldegrave, the former 
under secretary for higher education, 
and similarly urbane, regretted the 
department was losing him. 

There were plenty of bri^t people 
still around, waldegrave was heara to 
say, but the department had lost the 
human touch with Stephen Jones. 


Thatcher compared to Third Reich 


by Peter Aspden 

London University’s senate has passed 
a motion deploring the Govemraent’s 
“narrow and wholly raercenan atU- 

and sever the essential link beSI^ 
teaching and research. 

Tlie motion, which was moved by Dr 
Gcotficy Alderman, called for mea- 
sures to widen access to higher educa- 
tion, particularly by expanding adult 
and conlinuine education. Thousands 
of well-qualified young people were 
being unfairly deniea a university 
education, it said. 


ties today lo that of the German 
authorities during the years of the 
Third Reich, accusing her of contempt 
for the promotion of basic research 

‘The universities of the United 
Kingdom are having to confront a 
Government whose policies towards 
higher education begin and end with 
exploitation for narrow doamatic 
ends," he said. 

Referring to the Green Paper, he 
added: “The entire philosophy of this 
infamous document is that tne purpose 
of the university system is to serve the 
economic plans and- something which 
J personally find even more slnlsler - 
the social purposes of the government 
of the day. 


..Z .11 - T-7P J »iiuua«iiu5 Huueu: "ine enure pniiosophy of 

hliM SSli P®®P',® infamousdocumentlslhatthepurp 

-7 ^ -J ® of the university system is to serve 

economlcplansand-somethlngwl 

**™"*'y ^S^**?** ' PeraonalTy find even more sinlsk 

Unions sense sympathy for 
claim to end manual low pay 

by David Jobbins But the heavy cost for the vice 

r, . 4 - . L . chancellors lies In the second main part 

Union negotiators believe that uni- -aboIitionofthetwobottomBradcson 
veruty employers plan to treat manual which more than half the manual staff 
staff as a speaal case for a second year employed in universities are concen- 
ninning, trated. 

They emerged from preliminary Bt line with the deal with local 
talks with the employers relieved that government manual workers, with 
the management did not respond to whom the university staff are closely 
their rebstantial pay claim by claiming comparable, this would mean a con- 
^y had met the argumeots on low pay aiderable boost in salary for the lowest 
in 1985. paid, with the current grade three 

I : jBut they made no reference to the * j 1 

settlement, although iinlob neso- rP ®*toem rates the effect woqld be 

tiators were reminded of the parimm 
state of university finances Ukelv in 
1986. £79.20. 

p.M oTiu'’X‘: 


e M ne 3 toe programme a test of industry’s 

Queen s gets all keyed up 

A ri naiiii^a.. * public sector. But even now the oil 


A £1 million programme was launched 
last week to make each of Queen's 
University’s 5,000 undergraduates 
skilled in computer usage - in the 
lareeat investment of itskind in any 
Britisb university. 

^ The first M machines have been 
installed in the faculty of ecoaomics 
and social science. These will soon be 
followed by a further batch for arts and 
engineering students, leaving the uni- 
versity ultimately with 1 ,000 terminals. 

The scheme, anaoced by the Indust- 
rial Development Board and the De- 
p^ment of Education and Science, 
aims at extending computers to 
academic use beyond science and en- 
{dneeriug. In future they will help in 
the analysis of Greek texts, to illustrate 
space travel developments! or. to. ex- 


plain to philosophy students how for- 
mal logic operates. 

The director of the university’s com- 
puter centre, Dr Robin McDonough, 
said: "Hie graduates we are turning 
out, in terms of their knowledge ch 
computers, will be the best in the UK 
and firms have already rnponded to 
"/hat we are offering. 

“We help students get over the fear 
computers can often awaken and show 
their other uses beyond adding fi- 
gures." 

The Industrial Development Board 
decided to invest because the quality of 
Northern Ireland graduates is an im- 
portant element in the range of Incen- 
tives it can use to attract investment to 
the province - , * 


companies joining the British consor- 
tium - BP, Britoll, Burraab, Enter- 
prise, Shell UK and Tricentrol - will 
put In only £250,000 a year between 
them, or f4 per cent or the total. 

The Department of Energy has 
agreed to pay 20 per cent of the 
subscription, and the rest will come 
from the departments of Environment 
and lYade and Industry. . 

As Britain’s candidate membership 
of the programme lapsed this autumn 
triiile negotiations dragged on, 
NERC secretary Dr JohnEowman has 
written to the US National lienee 
Fbundation with a fresh appUcatlon to 
UK membership. The appiiutlon will 
certainly be accepted, as congressional 
Amdjng for the US portion of the 
programme rests on foreign support, w 




Sir Keith’s 

tawdry 

tactics 

After two years of prevarication Sir 
Keith has product his threatened 
coup de grdreon tenure. And a pretty 
graceless thing It Is. 

He proposes that tenure should go 
for all new recruits to (he profession. 
His cuts, and Ihe stagnation they 
have produced, mean this approach 
will take a long time lo p^oolBtc 
through Ihe syaiem. So to add extra 
bile he proposes to remove the brace 
of tenure from senior members ohhe 
profession in promoted posts. To 
remove tenure retrospecuvely pro- 
duces problems, so Instead he has pul 
a dreadful price tag on promotion. If 
you want to move up, you will be 
easier to boot out. It’s a bit like living 
In Chicago Ln Tom Lehrer*s song-*if 
Ihe hoods don't gel you, the monox- 
ide wUl". 

On the critical question of 
academic freedom he ^ves the three 
commissioners little help. In effect, 
he has conveniently washed his huids 


“Robbins has been abandoned. The 
univenities are to become the forcing 
houses to produce those graduates 
needed to ftiel and support aparticular 

I ifeinittJififlPff'riritf’i* so<daO'>‘“Dr’Arder> 
"TH&n nid'uie LJreeo Paper embodied a 
“declaration of war" on the univmity 
system. 

The new vice chancellor o( Bristol 
University , Sir John Kingman , said the 
Government's present policy on high- 
• cr education was the ’'worst possible 
way to manage the universities in the 
national interest”, 

, Evenaculinthenumberofuniversi- 

hM trould be better for the country 
than the present situation, he said, “ff 
the nation cannot afford the present 
level of resources, it should so decide 
and plan for a smaller system." 

Britain takes 
the plunge on 
ocean drilling 

Britain has finally applied to Join the j 
international Ocean DrUIing Program- I 
me after more than a year of domestic 
negotiations to try to raise the £1.8 
million subscription. 

Tlie Natural Environment Research 
Council will put £1 million a year into 
the prommme from now on, and the 
rest of Die cash will come from Gov- 
ernment departments and the oil in- 
dustry. 

The relative balance of the last two 
contributions was settled only after 
prolonged wrangling which cost Bri- 
tain participation Jn the first year of the 
programme, a planned six-patton col- 
laboration to explore the geology of 
the deep ocean floor over toe next 10 
years. 

The Government decided to make 
the programme a test of industry’s 


of responsibility for It. Heplncea that 
responsibility on universities them- 
selves to produce the proculures that 


will protect academic ft«cilom once 
tenure goes. Most of them, of course, 
huve told the UoJversIfy Grants Com- 
inMee ibat (like (he AsuodatJon of 
Udiverdty Teachers) (hey believe 
tenure and good cause are the best 
way of protecting academk freedom. 
WUI the commlsrioners be able lo 
produce something (hut neither the 
UGC nor the Committee of Vfec 
Chancellors and Prlndpals can de- 
liver? 

Back in May 1984 Sir Keith 
queried whelber hlsprovblmis could 
contain adequate safeguard to pro- 
tect academic freedom without 
rendering them unwoiteble. The 
simple answer is (hat Ihqy can't, But 
Sir Keith has decided to go ahead 
anyway. He promised academic free- 
dom would be protected. This is 
another Government promise not 
worth the paper it was written on. 

Tenure did not produce the cur- 
rent Imbalance In sul^ccts and in age 
structure. It was Sir Keith's desire 
for short-term savings. The Audit 
Commission sprinkles blame around 
a lot, but i( is clear that the Govern- 
ment reftued teheed the advice oflhe 
UGC that bis 1981 proposals would 
lead to disorder and diseconomy. 
And disorder and looming fluandal 
I crisis Is what we now endive. Fimn 
(his disordered base, Sir Keith ex- 
pects Auiher cuts (o be made. 

, Morale lit most departments of 
mos( tiniverrides has taken a hefty 
kick. Sir Keith seems to take pmwerae 
relish In pulling (he boot In when his 
adversaiy staggers. 

Universities will be a key fhclor In 
Britain’s recovery but no mduslAtl- 
1st would expect (0 get results while 
underndnlng pay, condlUons and 
professlonarpride. The chairman of 
(he Confederation of British Industry 
has said there can be no argument for 
continuing the process of attritlra. 
He meant frmdbig, but It ap^es with 
even more force tomorale. His a^t 
time Sir Keith woke up to wider 
responsJbiliUes than cost cutting and 
profession baiting, thon^ telb may 
be pukka Tory policy. 

There are no gains for the Govern- 
ment or for the universities ft'om 
these tawdry proposals on tenure. If 
Sir Keith wants vital institutions that 
can contribute with enthusiasm to 
economic and social regeneration he 
bad better think again. 

Diana Warwick 

Tha author ISMHeral ucretaty of the 
Auoeiiitlon.af Un/mrafrv Taachara. • 
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^uaUtj Soviets’ eternal triangle of miscalculation 


Ntw siniiemi's to ensure seifc, « . 

,3 Many Soviet engineering graduates 
Ilk* pi>!»i-sfhno| cdiiciuioii n™ poorly paid that they have 
urgfil III II iit.>w giiule nuKN.L^ difficulty even in calculating the area 
lupiiil <*inHiiCiiiiiiies. (\,n. J of a triangle, the daily Kazakhsians- 
Adclrcsseil sjuirificnllv ok Pravda has complained, 
aiui hifUicT eilui'aihin iiKfiimir Even more are totally unprepared to 

wvli SIS ihf Dcpaitiiicii of ra modem machine tools, being 

iiiiii .Stficikv mil] |,u...,i .jj' educated to a level “of the early 19'^ 
ihniiiivs, ii^. |.|iij|^. at best”. All this at a time when the 

•'ntmii/iifinii .„|^j Soviet Union is committed to a policy 
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years, been considered by Soviet par- 
ents and would-be students as second- 
rate, and far less prestigious than the 
pure sciences. 

According to the Moscow weekly 
Li/era/urnay/i Gazeta which ran a ma- 
tor debate on the theme a few years 
back, the "two cultures" problem in 
the Soviet Union is not science versus 
the humanities, but first science versus 
engineering. A few engineering col- 
leges, according to the Kazakhsians- 
kaw Pravda reporter, Igor Pasech- 
nik, command considcrame prestige, 
including Minsk, Leningrad, Sverd- 
lovsk, and Kuibyshev. The rest, 


however, and in particular the 
Polytechnic Institute In the Kazakh 
capital, Alma-Ata, arc of low value, 
directly forced to take on their gradu- 
ates and do so with “bad grace". 

According to Pasechnik, who 
apparently himself graduated from the 
Institute recently, at Alma-Ata the 
facilities arc poor, laboratory work 
badly organized and sloppily carried 
out, degree projects arc routine and 
unchallenging, technical drawing of 
the most schematic "type" the de- 
velopment of machine tool attach- 
ments some IS years out of date, and 
the process part of the practical work 
of future process engineers is not 
always complete. 

Last year, things became so bad that 
the state inspectorate of the all union 
and Kazakhstan ministries of higher 
education carried nut a special inves- 
tiealion, which found that, as n result 
or these deficiencies, the level of 
knowledge among the students was far 
below wnal it should he, particularly in 
malhemutics and in their alleged “spe- 
cial subjects". 

These findings, Pasechnik noted 


sourly, came 
students. 


as no surprise to the 


ily the Soviet admission proc- 
rni^cr education are partly 
!. Apart from a few top- 


lodefcnJ^lhemscIvcs by saying that the 
applicants for the engineering courses 
were all ill-prepared to start with and, 
in effect: "you should see the ones we 
turn down I" 

Certainl) 
edures for 

‘to blame. Apart from a few top- 
ranking institutions which hold their 
entrance examinations a month earlier 
than the rest, all Soviet universities 
and colleges hold ihcir examinations 
simultaneously, and there is no clear- 
ing house system. 

Hence, if an applicant is rejected by 
one collejge, he has no choice but to 
wait unlir next year to try again. 

For women this is not so ereat a 
problem, but for a 17-year-old youth 
who fails at his first try, the outlook is 
bleak. Before next summer, he knows, 
he will be called up fur military service 
- unless he can manngc a medical 
exemption. Young men who arc 
doubtful of their dances in the ex- 


tenure. 
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by_ Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

TTie Wellcpihc Trust hns invited ap- 
plications fur a £3 million award tor 
research on new medical imaging tcch- 
ntqucs for studying the brain. 

piBis the first indication of the scale 
of funding the trust will be able to offer 
boosts its income next vcor hv 

fhL company - 

Sf, .wejicomo Fbundatfen - whoso 
di^ends now provide its income. 

The company’s latest roaults, re- 
SSinf*® Ptoflts this year, augur 
S frast’s plans to sell 20 Sr 
^t of the shares. This should yield at 
least an extra £10 million to add to the 
cuiTcnt £20 million research budget 
when reinvested. ® 

®onounced last week is 
Intended to fund a new 10-yekr prog! 
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From Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Sweden, having completed predictions 
of student admissions in the 1986 
spring term, is facing the prospect of 
abrupt changes in the numbers pur- 
suing seve ral ,db 

a^ ‘be Niilio,,. 

a« Board of UiiivcrsuwH Mud Culk-ges 
indicuic ihai S.UUU of ilic 13.(Uiii wlio 
wll compete for entrance into higher 
education next spring will not obtain a 
place despite n slight increase in oppor- 
tunities «iver thclast year. 

There arc close on eight applicants 
per available place in jurisprudence 
and journalism, four in schools of 
economics, two in social sciences, and 
l.S in labour relations. 

These statistics should be treated 
with caution because it is autumn, not 
spring, that forms the main lemi for 
stodent cnirance, with most places 
allocated at that time in technical and 
natural sciences and teacher training. 
But they give a reliable insight into one 
type of pressure exerted on the univer- 
sities. 

Under Swedish practice, the career- 
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change in the framework will result 
from the over-supply of teachers. 
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In 1963, Sir Keith took k 
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^ews on (he way to tackle BrltitoW 
urban problems wiili a view ft/ 
encouraging piiraiv ctiicrprlM kj 
take a larger share of the reaeml ■ 
effort. 
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tnal money wa« the 


admit a single student aiming to be- 
come a teacher of- lower and middle 
forms, and the restrictions will apply 
for a further year at another two. 

Fourteen other institutions that in- 
corporate teacher training in their 
programmes will .also be subject to a 



i^tie national boa^ to the 
government, looks certain to he im- 
plemented. 

Tlic squeeze nn icaelter irnininc will 
be relaxed as the suiicit of teachers 
disappears in ihc niid-199(is. 

By romrast, one of the disciplines 
most hit by the shifting emphasis on 
higher education - dentistry - looks 
like getting a reprieve. 

Whfic the board has suggested an 
imniedinte further contraction of 20- 
^ places nationwide, it also suggests 
inatniore demists will be needed in Ihc 
1990s, with a commensurate increase 
m me intake at Ihc start of that decade. 

®8®in, the availability of qiiul- 
ificd staff to teach the lucky stu^nts 
who do gain access to Swedish univer- 
sities is a major issue. 

In a report probably even more 
alarming then similar ones in the 
recent past, the professors' union pro- 
mts a mass emigration of personnel 
from the universities if pay, research 
facilities and other conditions are not 
boosted. 

The angry union alleges that the 
government has tempted professors 
into higher education with promises of 
higher salaries that are not fulfilled. 






□minntinn, but wishing to avoid the 
draft, set their sights low. 

This means that once the reputation 
of a college b^ins to decline, it goes 
downhill rest. The near-hopeless cases 
continue lu apply to it, whife chose who 
are a little more oplimistic try else- 
where. 

Alma-Ata, it appears, now has a 
reputation as a last resort, but, since 
the rule is that all available places must 
be filled, the standard continues lo 
decline. 

It seems somewhat strange that the 
Soviet higher education system, which 
manages without difficulty to deploy 
new graduates for their three years 
coi^ulsoiy service wherever in the 
USSni their services are most nee.ded, 
cannot arrange a clearing house system 
for university intake. As things are, 
however, the Alma-Ata inspection 
seems to have suggested no modifica- 
tion to the system. According to 
Pasechnik, the situation at the Mma- 
Ata Polytechnic, has to be explained 
by "inertia and lack of initiative" by 
faculty members, Icoiling to abscnlce- 
iam and lack of control among the 
students. 




Indians mind 
their language 


From A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The Indian government Is having an 
uphill Struve lo Increase the use of 
Hindi nallonalty at the expense 
English. 

The minister of human resources 
development, a new portfolio, has 
admitted to parliament that English- 
medinm primary and pre-primary 
schools are ’’mushroomuig*' all over 
the country, not only in towns and 
dtles but even In small vtllages. 
Parents are sending their children to 
these schools despite haring lo pay 
much higher fires, "a phenomenon we 
have to tackle seriously”, 

Hic federal eovernmenl has had lo 
withdraw Us cluixisy attempt to force 
Hindi usage on non-Hindi speakers. 
On November 4, it bad l^ed an 
order requiring ail autonomous In- 
stitutions (hat receive at least half 
their ftinds from the foderd exche- 
quer to use Hindi In their everyday 
business. 




Full university status for Faroes academy 

Fmtn PhrislnnUaM V 


From Christopher Follett 

COPENHAGEN 

The Faroes, the isolated IfWsland 
North Atlantic archipelago located 
hal^ay between Scotland and Ice- 
land, IS planning lo set up its own 
full-time university. 

An 11-man goveranicnt commis- 
sion, with Danish, Norwegian, Icclan- 


status. This institution, in Torsliavn, 
this year celebrates the 20th 
anniversary of its foundation. It cur- 
rently provides two-year university 
introductory and preparatory courses 
up to the equivalent of a subsidiary 
subject In a uA degree, recognized ns 
an entry requirement by other Scan- 
dinavian universities. The academy 


rfS nnrf *^®I^8wn. Icelan- mecializes in Nordic studies, notably 

5*®" raroese language, literature, culture 
appointed by the local Faroese admi- and clvIilzaUon, the Faroese toneu« 


nistration in (he capital Torshavn to 
Pions for an upgrading of the 
^sting (above) Academia Pberoensis 
™dskaparselur Fproya), the 
Fhroese academy, to full university 


and civilization, the Faroese tongue 
being closely related to Icelandic and 
Old Norse. English, theology and the 
sciences are also on the curriculum. 

At present, Faroere students have to 
go on to universities in other Scandina- 


vian countries to study for full BA 
degrees after receiving one- or two- 
. yearintroductorycourscslnTorsliavn. 

As is to be expected in asitiall fishing 
and farming community - the popula- 
tion of the Faroe Islands is 44,d00 - 
attendance at the academy is low. In 
the period 1975-84, 61 students com- 
pleted one-year introductory courses 
ui Nordic and Faroese language and 
literature studies at the academy, 
while 32 finished more advanced two- 
year counes in the same subject during 
1977-83. The latest figures for the 
academic year 1983-4 show 22 stu- 
dents following (he two-year Nordic 
course in Torshavn. 
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_The Chinese Communist Party has 
announced it is lo step up its campaign 
to recruit more university graduates 
.intellectuals and teachers in an effort 
to raise standards of party membership 
■forther. The piarty has also decided to 
mspense with the practice of consider- 
ing part-time social or community 
work as the main requirement for 
party membership. 

A party spokesman said that an even 


1^1 ■ 



intellectuals and 
was said, would 


jg 1 

qualified personnd, 
model . workers, it 
•f jlS*’ upgrade the party's leadership 
at different levels, thus enhancing the 
party s ability to play a pioneering role 
to® country’s modernization drive. 

Jack SeisJ#U^ 



he author is lladwirUPM^j 


par^ 

. n 1984 lo raise membership 
requirements. Of the 1.43 raiUion who 
nave since joined the party, 910,000 
(62 per cent) had received university, 
eoliege or senior middle school educa- 


tion. Sixteen per cent (230,000) were 
university graduates, and a further 35 
per cent (500,000) commended 
teachers, students and workers or 
thMc distinguished for important con- 
tributions to modernization. 

The party reports>that the number of 
university.stuaents applying for mem- 
bership has risen from 10 per cent to 
more than 30 per cent in the last year. 
The proportion of parly members 
among students at many leading uni- 
versities, including Beijing and Qing- 
hua, has increased from 9 per cent to 
around 21 percent, reflecting a signifi- 
cant change In the partes image 
among young people. 

Until recently, state surveys indi- 
cated that in many regions most young 
people thqi^ht western capitalism su- 
penor to Chinese socialism. 

But with the party's "negation of 
ultra-lertist influences" and the benefi- 
cial effects of (he party’s new reforms 
being more broadly folt, i|ie attitudes 
of roung people are changing substan- 
tially, It is reported. 


Campus ban 
bri students 

From D. B. UdaJagama 

COLOMBO 
The University of Colombo whs de- 
clared out of bounds to all students 
during (he vacation when the first 
term of the academic year ended (his 
month. Protests against the oiuliog 
of men from (he Aquinas hostm 
continued unifl the closure, with 
lecture boycotts and an occupation of 
(he students* centre. 

The protesting students main- 
tained that the authorities intended 
to hand over the hostel to the security 
forces - a claim which was denied, 
The official version was Ibal the 
hostel has been put to the use of 
women undergraduates whose needs 
were greater than the men’s. 

The hostel was described by Dr S. 
F . Kalpage, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, as a 
“hotbed of subversive political activ- 
ity. It was obvious (bat the students* 
^(ation was not merely a problem 
of accommodation because no liinder- 

S raduate who had asked had been 
enled hostel fadlllies;” 


Farm scientist seeks 
biotech safeguards 

tained that such a release would create 
some form of environmental upset. 

“Plausible arguments have been 
Mvanced by both schools of thought, 
but in the absence of data, 
precedents and 


A pica for federal funding to support 
university-based research on the possi- 
ble environmental consequences of 
biotechnology has been made by a 
leading American agricultural scien- 
tist. 


Martin Alexander, agronomy pro- 
fessor at Cornell. University, tom a 
Congressional panel last week that 
there is cuirently no research funding 
available from the department of agn- 
culture to test the potential risks 
releasing geneticaliy engineered 
orsanisrns into the environment. 

He said; “As an impoverished uni- 
versity scientist, I know of do 
announcements of funding to support 
(hat work in (he future. As a citizen, 1 
am^ concerned that, once again, the 
apicultural research community is 
planning to exploit a new technology 
without doing the research needed to 
assess its possible deleterious consequ- 
ences.’* . . 

While many scientists believed that 
the deliberate release of 

engineered dreanisms wo ^ 

envirorimentarpToblems, others main- 


good 

accepted test pro- 
tocols, the arguments represent uille 
more than academic exercises," said 
Professor Alexander. 

The- Reagan administration has 
already made It clear that funding is 
luiLkcly to be available for resear^ing 
ruks in this field - a decision to the 
liking o( the budding biotechnology 
industry, one of whose leaders, 
Ronald Cape, told the Congressional 



biotechnology research, lie added, 
were those suffering from communic- 
able diseases such os AIDS. As for 
critics who wanted to see a halt to such 
research, he said: “A few short years 
i Mueved uiat ago, they wanted us to stop. ‘You’re 
of -genetically • playing God.’ they said. 'They still do. 
™ A E?*® • toll tell that to all the cancer and heart 

disease victims." 
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How constructive is the Government’s proposed dismissal legislation? Ngaio Crequer reports 
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Ninety-five per cent of all promotions 
in the universities last year were in- 
ternal. 

Thisdismal picture of the mobility of 
academic staff is crucial to the under- 
standing of one key element of the 
Government's proposals, published 
last week, to limit tenure for lecturers. 

The Government is proposing leg- 
islation to empower institutions to 
dismiss academic staff for reasons of 
redundancy or financial exigency. 
They promised in the past that legisla- 
tion would^ not be retrospective and 
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the effect of freezing the mobility of 
staff. ' 

The legislation would apply to ail 
new appointments from a certain ^ven 
date and to existing permanent staff if 
th^ are promoted. So if, “to facilitate 
ratfonalization” as the consultation 
paper puts it, a university appoints an 
academic from another university to a 
post in the same grade, he or she will 
keep tenure (if they had it in the first 
place, a thorny question unresolved by 
the Department of Education and 
Science). 

But it the move involves a promo- 
tion the price to be paid is the 
surrender of all rights to tenure - and 
that is the sacrifice lecturers will need 
to ponder. 

Tlic DBS view is that it must 
balance the need to retain mobility 
with the requirement that the legisla- 
tion bites early. As so few promotions 
were external, the genuine belief is 
that the proposals mil not make the 
position significantly worse. 

Nevertheless, their figures, col- 
lected of course for more than one 
year, do cover the period of the 
greatest cuts, when mobility and new 
appointments were a luxury. So there 
Is a possible spanner there which the 


SEPTEMBER, 1981. Vice chancellors warn of possibility 
of redundancies and possible need to limit tenure. 
FEBRUARY, 1982. CVCP issues guidelines to universi- 
lles for consideration: contracts of new academics should 
provide for dismissal or redundancy or financial exigen- 
cy. There should be a longer probationary period. The 
document was laraek ignored. 

MAY, 1982. Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale fbr 
Education and Science, wrote to Dr Anthony Kelly, vice 
chancellor of Surrey University, to say that academic 
tenure should not be abused to protect Indivldua] Jobs 
Irrespective of tfae consequences. Dr Kdly was one of 
five vice chancellors who In March 1982 discussed with 
Sir Keith problems the universities had in achieving staff 
reductions to cope with reduced budgets. 

MAY, 1984. Sir Keith wrote to the CVCP to say that the 
Government was prepared, If necessary, to legislate to 
limit tenure. Bnt he asked, would the universities be 
prepared instead to make their own changes, how could 


academic freedom be protected, how could probation be 
extended, did universities use existing "good cause'* 
clauses for dismissal? 

JULY, 1984. The CVCP replied that the majority of 
universities could not bring about by their own vidltion 
the changes the Government desir^, in the timescale 
envisaged, 

AUGUST, 1984. The Government said It would bitro- 
duce leaislatloo as soon as the Parliamentary timetable 
allowed. 

JANUARY, 1985. The UGC warns that nothing should 
be done to undermine academic freedom. American 

B rattice should be followed to allow dismissal because of 
nan dal changes or if a subject area is dropped. There 
should be workable machinery for "good cause*' dismis- 
sals. 

DECEMBER, 1985. DES publishes consultation paper 
and Invites comments by end of February, 1986. 


Assodation of University Teachers, 
meeting today could try to insert into 
the works. 

As has been said, the Government is 
keeping its promise that legislation for 
tenure, as opposed to an overall shake- 
up of “good cause" provisions (gross 
misbehaviour), will not be retrospec- 
tive. But this means that the huge area 
of doubt about whether some lecturers 
now actually have tenure, is not 
cleared up. 

When the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals looked at this, 
their study concluded that about half 
of ell universiw staff did not have 
tenure. It is a ngure disputed by the 
AUT and clouded by two factors: 
there is an assumption or convention 
that has never been challenged that 
university lecturers have tenure, and 
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For three members of London Con- 
lance Theatre, whogradu- 
ated rewntly with first class honours at H 51 n H ^ rtf a a 

the Univcrnty of Kent, the answer is WaXlUC C16grcC 

definitely vcs. 

After two years of hard study in odd 
moments between rehearsals or when 
thev would rather have gone home and 
collapsed after a show, these three 
professionals turned in an academic 
performance which impressed the ex- 
aminers and amazed themselves. 

Anca Frankenhaeuscr, Patrick 
Harding-Irmer and Charlotte Kirkpat- 
nck are among the first graduates of 
London Contemporary Dance 

School's BA honours in contemporary 
dance, validated by the University of 
Kent, and established in 1982. The 
deu'ee is a full-time, three-year course 
with practical dance work making up 
72 per cent and the remaining 2 b per 
cent «)!Dposed of music, stagecraft, 


We tried to make sure it interfered 
with class and rehearsals as little as 
Dossiblc. So wc would have extra 
cssons at 9 in the morning and at 6 at 
night.” 

Anca recalls how other members of 
the compony used to tease them about 
being boring. “1 share a dressing room 
with Charlotte and the others would 
come in and aay ‘Oh, you're not 
reading qgn/nr Patrick and I used to 
listen to lectures together - two pairs of 
headphones plugged into one tape. 
And all three of us used to discuss the 
work all the time. We all helped each 
other.” 

The dancers feel that this solidarity 
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potion, taking the 28 per cent theory 
dyer tvw> years. But. as Patrick ex- 
plains, the idea of first, doing the 
degree and second, doing it part-time, 
came from the dancers themselves. 

“When the degree was set up, I was 
very interested and suggested to 
^chard Ralph (principal of London 
Contemporary Dance School) that we 
^ould do it too. 1 don't think anyone 


Dance School) that we 


thouglit that we would be interested, 
but eventually thev agreed." 

All members of London Contem- 
porary Dance Theatre, one of the 
biggest dance companies in Britain, 
have been taught at one time or 
another at the school and (here are 
obviously close links between the two. 
However, those links can fade on tour 
^d a lot of the dancers' efforts went 
into making sure that they were sup- 
plied with the latest lot of work. 

"We were constantly asking vbr 
work," says Patrick. “We got tfae staff 
to tape lectures for us ana listened to 
them when we were on tour. Wc 
bought lots of books - but you never 
regret buying books - and If we were in 
London wc would organize speciri 
lessons to catch up. . 


as well . u ^sharingi a dressing room,' 
have foften shared roles. 

“It was wonderful when we all got 
firsts,” says Charlotte, "but we didn’t 
mind what we got so long as we aU got 
the same. If two of us had done well 
and the third one hadn’t, that would 
have been awful.” 

helped. Anca says: 

1 don’t know what we would have 
done without It. We could Just throw 
all the books in the back and not worry 
-otherwise we would have had to carry 
them everywhere.” 

For the same reason, Anca and 
Patrick decided to learn (he guitar for 
the pracdcal music part of the course. 
Anca admits to having strummed Joan 
Baez soims in (he past but neither of 
them had studied classical guitar. 

Grinning, Patrick remembers: "I 
had to play a little Moorish dance. I 
said to the examiners Tm going to play 
this first in an academic way and play 
all the right notes. Then I'm going to 
play it with feel^ and play all the 
wrong notes.' " They let him play it 
twice, 

Charlotte chose the piano. "You 
would think that there would be no 
trouble finding a piano when you are in . 
a theatre. But either you ate on stage 
•yourself or someone else i» using It, 


no one has had the time, money, need 
or motivation to challenge this, 


even if the legislation proceeds as 

f ilanncd, there is still room for doubt- 
ul cases to be tested in the courts. 

But the really important and in- 
teresting aspects of the tenure question 
are shirxea by the DES consultation 
paper and left for resolution by the 
proposed three commissioners: how 
do you define academic freedom, who 
says when a state of financial exigency 
exists, and as a THES article once put 
it, who decides who chooses who goes? 

The consultation paper makes a stab 
at a definition of academic freedom, 
"freedom to research, publish and 
teach without being subject to victi- 
mization because of the nature or 
.content of what is researched etc”. 
The Government wants the uni- 


versity to say whether measures arc 
necessary to prevent the limitation of 
tenure interfering with academic free- 
dom. The proposal is that jointly the 
commissioners and the institution de- 
cide what procedures to take, provid- 
ing that agreed measures arc not 
merely vexatious. 

Tlicre is of course a strong iMsition 
that tenure is not a guarantee of 
academic freedom. It can also be 
argued that tenure, by perpuating the 
existence of a narrow academic hierar- 
chy, itself stymies Innovation and en- 
courages conformity. 

Tenure, too, is often confused with 
institutinnal autonomy, and it is possi- 
ble to have the one without the other. 
Many of these ideas are explored in a 
recent article, "Academic Freedom 
re-examined” by Malcolm Tight, of 
Dirkbeck College, ui Higher Ediica^ 


lion Review, autumn 1985. 

In many ways, (he CVCP view-thai 
tenure is irrelevant to today's prob- 
lems, that the freedom torescaren and 
teach is hit much more by the lack of 
sufficient resources than any other 
factor - holds good. 

The problems of defining financial 
exigency and of sa^ng who should be 
made redundant seem no nearer a 
solution. What will be called into 
question isUnivenity Grants Commit- 
tee policy itself in determining bow 
much grant a university gets and 
where, within an institution, mat gram 
should go. 

In one sense an acadomic can never 
be called redundant if there is still 
research to be done. But if a university 
decides to close its physics depart- 
ment, then there may be no physics 
students to teach. Applying commer- 
cial standards on questions of redun- 
dancy to universities, as though they 
were trading concerns, make no sense. 

Tlie consultation paper reveals a 
backing aw^ by Government of the 

E robtems of how tenure should be 
mited: leaving merely an attitude: 
"We gave mu enough chances to put 
)rour own house in order and you did 
not take (hem. We now insist on 
change and wc do not mind how." 

So the problem is to be delivered to 
three commissioners, led one sup- 
poses by a retired judge who wants a 
place in the history books and enjoys 
an intellectual challenge. 

The paper leans hearily on the UGC 
advice lu Government on tenure and 
smacks of its language but both 
documents posed the prtmlem and talk 
of safeguards without really getting 
down to nuts and bolts. 

The most simple questions of all are 
not answered; what is the point, what 
will be achieved and when, and at what 
cost? 





London Contemporary Dance Theatro perform at Canterbury Cailhedi? 


Then if you do sit down and start 
playing your scales, it's blaring 
tbrou^ the tannoy into all the dressing 
rooms ..." 

All-time favourite subject was his- 
tory of the theatre and Patrick says 
they taped all of Ronald Harwood’s 
senes All T7u Wor/d*s A S//^f and 
went to the theatre as miich as possible 
when 'they weren’t perfonni^ them- 
selves: The course starts wilhfoe roots 
of Britlah theatre, for exantple, scf they 
went to see the National Theatre's 
production of the Mystery Plays. "It's 
a huge area, but you could pick out 
which bits interested you and concen- 
trate on those,” said Patrick. 

Human biolpgy also fascinated 
them , with each dancer picki ng an area 
of personal interest. Patrick cnose the 


all the hme, it is very difficult to sit 
down for a couple of hours and write 
an essay,” said Anca. "And because I 
wasn’t used to studying, I would get all 
the information I could aboutaswject 
and write far too much. I got so stiff, 1 
used to read like this.” (She demon- 


strates, leaning on a desk and shifring 
from leg to leg.) 

Memories or exams produce groans. 

• “Having to sit down and write for (wo 
or three hours - it takes you a couple of 
days to recover," said (^arlotte. “Af- 
ter one exam, we were exhausted - and 
vre had to give a performance in front 
of the vice chancellor the next day. 
Anca and I were crying with pain,’* 

Thdr range of quefi]fications is a 


^ personal interest. Patrick chose the Charlotte 
back, a part of the body subjected to academic 
great stram if you are a male dancer an extranc 
and constantly lifting people. Anca is from Hi 
concMtrated on the digestive system test to ma 
and Charlotte chose anorexia as her was ud to 
special study. Patrick 

Dancers are notoriously obsessed German fr 
with the way their bodies look. "Wc diploma o 
are all expected to be no tits and school In ; 
strairtt up and down." said Charlotte, graduated 
and that's right when yoi) are a there is a 


^Miing lesson in access. Anca and 
Charlotte did not have formal 
academic qualifications and had to sit 
an extrance e.xam - in fact, Anca, who 
is from Helsinki, had to sit a laiw im p p 
lest to make sure her English (nueot) 


fantastic experience,” says Patrick, 
“^yway, we were learning about 
Ihuigs that we were supposed to know 
about in the first place.” 

As professional dancers, the three, 
could often make their own contribu- 
tion to the coursh. In classes on lighting 
design, for example, their views would 
K Mu^t by the lecturer since they 
had bad so much practical experience. 

^al about time off? "Oh.wehada 
fabulous vacation one week ni Christ- 
inas,” said Patrick. “We went to Las 
Palmas and sat around the pool for a 
week . . . reading and lisiening to 
tapes. *nie biggest problem was bow to 
keep the suntan oil off the books." 
StuMn^ “Oh, yes.” 

They all seem emhusiastie about 
continuing studying in one way or 
another. Anca says she was asked If 
she was eolmi to bo on and dn a Phn 


teenager, but when you start looking 
like a woman and having curves, you 
can go two ways. You can either be 
veiy Dalanced about the way you look 
or become obsessive. Quite a few of 
the dance students eat ot^ssivdy and. 
then make themselves sick.*' 

In fact, all three |found the physical 
dema nds - or rather lade of them - tiiat 
studying made on their, own l^ies one 
of tfae most difficult thio^ to come to 
termswith. "I/yqu.are Used fo moving 


uerman tram ^yaney University plus a 
diploma of education and tau^t high 
schTOl In Sydney for a year when he 
mduated first time round. He says 
there is a great contrast between the 
degree he has Just completed and the 
first one. 

"I went straight to universite fr-om 
school without any clear idea of what I 
wanted to do. I spent most of the lime 
down at the beacn or in the bar. Iliat 
year of teadiing was the worst year of 


,roy life.’ 
L^kJi 


Looking back, did the course seem 
terribly hard work? “There were times 
when you thought ' Why did 1 take this 
on?*,';.?8ftl CharioMfi, “Blit'jt wq8;a 


Charlotte feels she would like to 
and expand on her special subject, lodking 
us a at diet and nutrition witn iwicular 
reference to female dancers. As she 
nc points out, this Is an area which could 
ays be of great use to the profession and if 

the BlanytimeshewantedtostopdanciaB, 
the it is one she would like to explore. 

But they all agree with Patrick when 
om hesayslhathefavesforthepresentand 
Btl theimmediatefuliire.“Ourprofession 
hie is BO precarious - you might injure 
bat yourself one day and never dance 
of ^in. So, yes, you think of the ‘big 
future’ but meanwhile we keen 
em danciiK.’’ ^ 

At the same time. he admits that be 
tils wouldliketogoonstudying. Apause, 

i !a a. laueh. “A/ext vear. np.rhnn< r . 


THETIMESmCHEREDUC^TlONStJ^l^EMEI^ 


Britain's brain drain is neither a new 
nor a unique phenomenon. Migration 
of the country's academic elite from 
higher education institutions to distant 
cUmes has a history stretching back 
over Italf a century. Similarly, it is a 


Why the brightest and best go West 


cUmes has a history stretching back , , i ii r i • 

Better opportunities overseas and a collapse of morale in 
British universities have resulted in an outflow of 
academic talent. The THES assesses the problem 

The ebb and flow of human poten- 
tial from Britain's shores was oimlnor 
Mnsequence- until 20 years ago when 
the scientific community first started I 


voicing concern over the rising trans- 
atlantic loss of young PhD students. 

The phenomenon impacted on the 
public consciousness as a growing 
problem and elicited political alien- 
tion, detailed investigation and con- 
siderable media coverage. The 1967 
study of a specially commissioned 
Woricing Parly on Migration under the 
chairmanship of Dr. E. F. Jones 
reported to eovcninicnl that the nrob- 
Jem was real, worsening, and unlikely 
to be solved by short-term solutions in 
the form of Hnanclal incentives or 
physical obstacles to mnbilifv. Instead, 
major transformation in the attitude 
and behaviour of British nianagemcni 
and industry would be required" fHil- 
ary and Steven Rose in Science and 
Soc/eiy). 

Since then the topic has bobbed ro 
the surface of dchuru irnermitrenUy ns 
different discipline.'! noted that the 
trickle had turned to n flow nnd a.s 
innoviitivc cii,ingc.s ojiencJ up new 
noriKons f»»r Brit, ms in Notili 
.'ViiKTiea. 

'ict in .«,piie of ihi.s hcigiiteiicd 
awareness. iii> eenir,tHy I'l-ordiiiured 
•irtenipr has Ivcn miiuIc* n» nnmiior 
ntlUT llic nr cl/eei. ,>r in lieier* 
iiinie the c.'ii>e<(iifiiiv> of tlw Ji.iin. 
Hie i.ni iliimitiu- v.iiisiies .iv.iil.-iMi- 
(loin lilt- iN.in.'ii.il f I )f\,'|on. 

iiN-in < oiiii, if in I'-'io vihi'Mii u'.iv I 

ih.ir ',!ini uij.MK',-|, .iiij 
I.', >IMo|i<i;i' (s .111,1 Ij.iif j 

I" M Urn ir.| |.. I f,,. I 

. "!yl .',M> Ml p.i . . j,r Ill, 8 

I •'( t . (ill. I.ii'i.; „ li. • ii 1,1 \ 

ni ill. . . . I I ■ • 

(he d.r.uUt ol cwsU v- y. .m.l -n It 
•.•Ml)' ii.iMt •' il.iiii li o iI •lull, nil <. ' 

lit cs,iiu.)tc the Mvctii) of the drain 
viMch ii nundvr «i( tKuiiunxK^ tvow A 
siok':4s ctiiK’Nl. Ii 

Air,<ilnsl a iMckdiiip of teveru cuts til . ti 

ddUl eHdenev ItM hotin used lo pmp . I 
up eiitms u( an (nteinliying leakage | 
fianlWl-Thlsl^Uangcrousriomtwo 1 
ftfloUKifVlew- It cnii present a skewed 
pcnpfictlvc In ihal irutanccs cited may i 
\m iqietiUlc to ibe ImtUoUnns, or else 
nreseni an Inaccurate view of n much 
urur problem. • 

• Bitton th«bM«Qfe^d]tence QolUieti; 
.by the Advitoiy Bo«iM the . 
aeaith CoupeU^t the Committee of, 

• Vice ChanceMora and .Frincimls. and 

: itattAMOdailonatUmveraUyToachcn 

. ovet the ptet lix inoaUis, it appears 

• thatjBrttisn institutions are expcrlenc- 
:• ^hg .a fcteatiy hueeiiocTna^ng of top 

academic talent - lo^g not only thefr' 

. ' .brightest students ana post-doctoral 
researclwta but also their most senior 
staff to UK and US industry and 

















Sir David Phillips: sounded alarm 













;v,: ;r 

Ib.i.-n- lisnu .111.1 in . nii. i in 1HS| ,s: .nt.l «.is ahl.MM (,|,/imiv' ( M 

«. .in.iil.i Ml ihi I 'iMii'.l M.Mfs I 'K it.iiii‘ii.ilN tt»irkmm«v,-i>'.'.is ill ilih 

A 8t'T n tor the Ui>scs iii the held, ihq main louii^ was the USA 

AUKC stttvey tkt ddfer subwan- <M per cent) W® M, dftWnrir 
lially from tbM given tw departing. SelMariaatl Ad; 
tdMar<{hen and acawmloa 

is 

lernu of aupport and In equipment level, were estimated In the survey to 
frusiration with have left tlio UK since the mid WOs. 
the dlfflt^ties buUt into the British IMS resesrebor Mr John Pearson 
system of securing nuiding and a plans to update the study over tin next 

greater reccptlvencs.s of US industry to few months and anticipates an upward 

novel ideas. trend in overseas niobiUty compatible 

British Indusiiy also conics in for a with the continuing demand for lop 
(rcA round of cnticism for not know- British technologists. *'What Is clear » 
log bow to«enidt, use or reward PhD , tint key people ate getilng 1^ over-i 
.iwni V to hariebaek to an old thedie. • . soai, tat then It must rdsc^ realized 
• that they are in an Jntcraallonal mnr- 

•. the US at^ the UK Is ra^nghted as a ket. TbeFe ha been a lot of emotive 
iMw and iniTOftant spur to the one- response to the brain drain, and not 
aided dram. Profewr Brian Hartley of much hard data on It," he commented, 
the blotc^ology urdi at Imperial Professor Alan Forsht, Wolfson Re- 
P^bsta TOt that ail of biy PhD search Fellow of the Royal Society and 

ttsidjnUi^TlhepKi^yemhAve professor of chemistry at Imnerial 
reedved Job offera tafore oompleting Allege, is one of a number of ton 
takM*herauo**^ ** least. haft have a^ei^ who are plied with attra^ 

of Manpower 

Studies suivoy of the biotechnology aggressive marketing technique whiS 




iernu of aupport and In equipment 
pfcidsion. a sonse of frustration with 
the difficulties built into the British 
system of securing funding and a 
greater reccptlveiics.sof US industry to 
novel ideas. 

British indusiiy also conics in for a 
fresh round of cnticbm for not know- 
ing how to«ecruit, uiq or reward PhD , 
.iaUni y> to harlcbaek to an old theihe. • 
vddoning technology gap between 
vine US and trie UK Is ra^lghted a a 


overkas university posts. 

What is cause lor immediate con- 
cent, and has' galvanized the Royal 
Society into conducting a national 
survey of the situatiop In five science 
discipiiiies, is that the outflow Is no 
longer balanced by an inflow of talent. 
Top overseas acaoemica may be drawn 
to British institotloiiB for a year or two, 
but they are not tempted to stay. 

Alarm bells were sounded by the 
Advise^ Board for tiie Research 
Councils chairman Sir David Phillips 
in April when he reported to the 
Department of Education and Science 
that the board was under the “Grra 
impresaion that we are losing our 
scientists at an increasing rate.^ 

Uie September rep^ of the 
ABRC’s survey of 40 <» the country's 
■ leadiDgiesean^jmupi confirmed this 
view in part. All of the departments 
questioned, includiim those that have 
or are to receive additional funding for 
equipment as part of the University 
Grant Committee's I96S/86 or 1986^ 
settlement, were worried over the 
ndng numbers of young and senior 
scientists going overseas. 

In the field of chemistry, 19 names of 
iTOrganie risemists are ^ven among 
th(w who have left the country to li^ 
abroad, in addition to seven "out- 
ataiitUog" organic chendsts and six 
'*very good" materials scientists. As 
further evidence that it Is the beat 
chemists who are leaving. Royal Soci- 
ety of Chemistry winners of the Meldo- . 
la, Corday-Morgan and • Harrison 


Dr John Ruriictt: gloomy 


riiiiliiiu inm'ii'.iii)* r.ivom ;imon): 

.!• 1 • «. •«•««», ...t I,., „i, .. 

ItiiiiHii in<lii>iiv. »rM('ii ii.i> .1 ii.Mii 
iiotiiil anii-intdlocuuil .i|ipio.K'h. is 


;OQ pratetn In ettgUteering, s^nsorod ' 
ta mdustriallsiSi i waa loiH chat British 
fiima did not like investing in researeh 


Studies 


because the tax breaks orepoor end 
the home market la small. Ine larger 
companies prefer to manufacture 
under licence abroad." The result; at 
least half of the speakers addressing ii 
Royal Society meeting on protein 
en^necring were British emigres, he 

Salaries arc another Issue. A post- 
doctoral researcher, with top-class 
qualifications can expect to earn be- 
tween £7,820 and £9,390 on British 
scales. The other side of the Channel 
or the AUontic and this would go up by 
a factor of two or three. The cumula- 
tive effects, says Professor Fersht, 
nwe already been made manifest. 
Where the drain is being felt most 
acutely » in the inability of depart- 
ments to draw the best post-dottaral 
researehers, “and they are usually the 


hardest workers who arc naiurilh 
ambitious". 

Timothy Wells (231 earns Im 
money now than be did just aftei 
passing A levels. As one of nnped^ 
top FmD chemistry students, he s 
wedded to a research career hut sea 
the opportunities for pursuing hU g<^ 
in n British untvereity cnvimntneiii 
growing slimmer virtually hy the dai 
^Thc new blond Icclurcships arc ti 
gone and you see people in pott> 
doctoral research )daces ^ttliig nidei 
mid tiiat is whnt is frl^tcnlng. At 
Cambridge there were certain expeii- . 
ments we coukin*l do because they 
were too expensive. How can we bqpi 
to compete with people who can cliel 
their fingers nnd get what they need?*- 
His peers, severtn <if who could t|uik 
easily h:ivc f«>ll«wed successful re 
search tnireers in either physics o| 
citemistry, turned lo accountancy and 
law instead - a spin-off of the bran 
drain which could more aptly be tilled 
brain dissipation. 

The toss of a few top people in i 
particular field is held to be equivalent 
to the loss of a far greater number of 
scientists of average ability. When thfa 
is coupled with the erosion from tht 
ground bosc. the iinplicatioiu of the 
current drain for the 1990s take oo 
alarming proportions. 

Electronics engineering is another 
field idenliited “under ihrent" in the 
ABRCrcfuirt. Dr W. I. Milne, profei* 
sor in engineering at Cambridge Uai‘ 
versity has lost every one of ms PhD 
students overseas over tlie past two 
years. Pay. he siiys. hns been the 
priniury motive for leaving allhuLigh 
many of the students do intend return- 
ing once they have eompkied a few 
years of rcseurcti. ('ambiidge is mort 
fortun.itc than most oilier centres, 
lieiicfititig as it does from the “Cbri- 
bridge {^‘nomenon" which encour- 
ages neodemte high-fliers to go inia 
inisiness rather than abroad. 

1V»(css»»r Kric Ash, rector of Impe- 
ilcchMiViC • i ot 

(.ullage l.otKkm does not believe thd <i 

dua^ is so nercc, openiii)^ am ere- 
aled, promoting c;iix*er o|*(H>{tuofr/as 
for younc engineers siarriijo out, "nnd 
1 regnrO that as soinelliiiig healthy,** lie 

‘ITic litggesi problem is the new 
weiurcr who conics in keen lo start on 
a research enterprise and lm.s his first 
propwal rejected for lock of fuml.s. Il 
may DC 18 montKs before he con gel 
mty funding," 'rhis in itself is trn^ in ; 
I rofessor Ash's view 1 k*C(Iusc it is a 
diseouragifig waste of talent and 
poccniinl rcscurcli mcccss. His answer 
w to increase the seierm vote by an 
additional £2tX) mtllkm, bringing the 
final figure clowr io£700maiion. ^Tlie 
kind of economies which the present 
science vote forces upon us - such as 
the need to reduce spending on fun- 
daraenlal particle physics -arexcono- 
nucs which we cannot afford . . . juti 
continued on next page 



The name of the game is opportunity 


**•« money. If there Is one 
fte vilried mltivea™? 
B^cmtca who remove Ui^ hialia to the United 
Stales and Canada, that word Is opportunSS^ 
opportunity to work to their ftril pSlaJ, ^ 
Take the of Professor R. hfiledl, unlU last 

toboratory for the study of ceHular 
rad neuro-biology but the Royal Sod- 

^ ™ *^“jS** research In iLgland, 

jroa unsWe or unwflHim to provide the neroMury 
ni^s. Worn, he found himself tn a losine contmt 

And to, at the age of 56 and after workliu In 


uMiTvreny lor la yean before packing Us 
tap thm yran ap and heading for 'Toronto. He 
WM looking for more responsl^ty and foeedom 

“!? ** " KlenUflc director 

and vice praldent of a company working in the 
expam^^d of blo-tedumlogy. It was a job, he 
sag, ttat he could never havrgot In Britain, 
Profossor Burke likes It in Toronto, finds the cltv 
moro culturaUy satlsfVlng than any provincial 

dSn*". "*?/"**> admltsThai ifa 

d^on to move was helped by the Increase to 
salary, toough UiU was not bb prime motive He 

inra^ate Inteplion of returning. 

10, Dr Burke'. 


brain drain. Young men like Dr Mike flack, s 
physicist now vrorklng on solar energy research fir 
a rorapany In Detroit, (old me that he could wf 'i 
envisage taking an Industrial job in England, i . 

freedom or thfv 

opportunltles I have out here,” i,* * 

Dr Hack, now 29, has been In (he United 

c^plctlng fals PhD at Comhrldgc. He reSitf ■ 
option for En^and, travels back two or llui* 

#!Sl^f «nd retains bLs 

frlen^. And though he now regard blmsetf^ 
^ultnral, he confesses that la some way* besl* 
reels more comfortable In hLs own country. Ov 
d^, he says, he might come back to an tcadeflk 

POSle 


of California he found WuiSs toan negaHve, but hi did aUow hfalS^ S“™tog b Dr Anthony WUkei^^ 

appreciated. A new post of *UlXmish^!S!^Sl^ comment. «The science base Is still as a povtdoct^ 

SOI- was created fiThta, 5to*>8toBrilaUi,”hesald. ‘Wuebriron^ttanto at Harvard. ffUchto i 

complaints about lack of statu S*?**®’ odd thing Is that owttarM^ ?I5? '■«niar*(nbly iimtiar to that at ImperW [ 

tocrftlei.'IVuo.helsslMliSdK Jink that the end of^^rid hiTcora^ Wllkerson has been In Amerte?Sr» ! 

Ws new tataralorv, but In wbu he descrilm Ca^lnnsa^ of sometUrm new*^’* that If he was looking tor* r 

“oreposlrive and lively atmosohere" he This dUfcrence In the climate of thoo^t uU wKH * ^ ^ his first choke. NevertbekJ^ 

S” ■ ”iS?5fS!iS S 


entdiatltwincomr 

Prof^ Mtledi b older than 


II 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCA'HON SUPPLEMENT 20.12.85 


Almost 8 per cent less of university 
spending now goes on academic 
salaries than In (ne early 198(b. 

'Tbb dramatic fall reflects partly 
the exodus of staff after the 1951 cuts 
when the number of non-clinlcal 
academics fell by over 7 per cent and 
cllnlcals by nearly 21 per cent. 

But il underlines the way In 
which salaries hqve failed to keep up 
with other indices either for earnla^ 
or prices which other areas of uni- 
versity spending have had to cope 
with. 

The Association of University 
Teachers made much of (he “persis- 
tent” decline In salaries In Its re- 
sponse to the Government's Green 
Paper, The Development of Higher 
Education into the 1990s, 

It recorded that over the post six 

K ars, academic and academic re- 
«d staff saforles had foUen 24 per 
cent behind the cost of living and 40 
per cent behind average earnings. 

Nut that this Is a new problem, 
rather one that has been increasing in 
severity over the years. Thu AUT*s 
submission for Us 1984 pay claim 
said: “While the current reduced rule 
of Inflation slows down the decline in 
academic aalnrles, It does not arrest 
the decline since it docs not restore 
previously lost purchasing power.” 
According to the A13T, the retail 
price index rose by 57 per cent 
between October 1^9 and April 
1985, while academic and related 
salaries increased by only 27. per 
cent. 

Worse, university leochcrs gener- 
ally fared worse than (he rest of the 
community, let alone (heir tradition- 
al comparators. For average carn- 
Ingi over the same period rose by an 
estimated 41 per cent, with pay rises 
In the public sector twice or even 
three times the figure for university 
academics. 

The blame for the decline rests 
with the system of cash limits to 
which the universities have been 
subjected, with.Ji^lIl^InMtaB 

alnce 1979. 

continued from previous page 

because so much of the rest of the 
prospects for the country's prosperity 
are inextricably tied up with the lotc of 
science." 

Professor Ash will confirm (hat the 
drain of high quality engineers has 
increased in recent years. While at 
University College he lost one profes- 
sor and two lecturers to Industry and 
believes the transatlantic flow hos been 
made all the cosier by the removal of 
visa hurdles.” 

The introduction of the new blood 
lectureship scheme, which created 729 
new posts between 1982 and 1985, and 
the Information Tcchnolo^ Initiative 
which offered a further 146 posts are 
given as prime reasons for retention by 
young scientists, and may even have 
lureo several young Britisberi back 
who would otherwise have settled 
abroad. However, both schemes came 
to an end this year, with no prospect of 
similar initiatives in future. 

A disturbing trend uncovered tn the 
Association of University Teadiera 
survey of 30 UK universities was that . 

; departmeuta were unable in many 
instances to fill (be vacondes they bad 
; successfully bid for , under the new . 
scheme. 

. IAHCA8TBR 'reported "particular 
■ ''difficulty" bringmg people into 
academic work from other fields, eg a 
■ British Gas studentship for which 
there were no British applicants, and a 
new blood post for which there was 
only one suitable applicant - and be 
went to Esso. A new blood post in 
atmospheric chemistiy was advertised 
twice before an appomtment could be 
made. On the first round the only 
suitable applicant turned down the 
position because he was already earn- 
ing £5,000 more with an oil compaiiy. 
EDINBURGH'S department of bioche- 
mistry reported that an offer of a "new 
blood post” bad been turned down for 
a position with the European Molecu- 
lar Biolo gy Organization in Geneva. 

- NOTTINGHAM sponsored three re- 
lated posts in the new blood scheme in 
agricultural and forest meteorolgy, 
and in all three cases (he posts were 
only filled after the posts were re- 
advertised. 

BRUNEL made the following com- 
ment: "We are not merely unable to fill 
certain chairs, but are now actually 
losiog staff because financial rewards 


Salary decline and 
fall in morale 


Both sides have recognized the 
danger - last year's report from 
Coinmillee A, (he first stage of the 
negotiating machinery, said clearly: 
“Unless corrective action is token 
there is bound In the long run to be a 
lowering of the quality of academic 
staff.” 

The previous year, 1983. the vice 
chancellors had left Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, tn no doubt about their 
dttenima. 

Their (hen chairman, Dr Albert 
Sloman, wrote: “On the one hand we 
arc constrained lo settlements which 
keep down university salaries tn 
relation lo the salaries of those doing 
slniUav work eUcwliere In the pubUc 
sector; on the other wc arc inevitably 
.suffering u steady reduction year hy 
year in the real value of the graulH 
this Government Is providing.*' 

This year, the new chairman, Mr 
Maurice Shock, was even more stri- 
dent. He told Sir Keith In September: 
“We are now at a position where, for 
all groups, inform^ opinion In the 
universities Is that present levels of 
pay are foiling below what Is neces- 
sary for the proper slafflng of our 
services . . . 

“There is a strong feeling that the 
present position Is mdust and worry 
about the effect which this unsatlsfoc- 
tory state of afftiirs Is bound to hove 
on morale, and on the work and 
standing, international quite as much 
as national, of universities.” 

The GovernmenTs view expressed 
by Sir Keith, was equally forthright. 

what can be afn^ed. 

“The Ciovcrnmcut recognize that 



outside are so much greater than those 
wc can offer”. 

Perhaps more disturbing is the Com- 
mittee of Vice Cbancellon and Prin- 
cipals survey finding thsl since 1981i 
one in geven academic staff have left 
the British linlvenlty system. 

Ninety-fine per cent of those leaving 
between Aiigiist 1984 and July 198? 

S .ve salary as the reason for vacatin| 
eir posts, and of those who left, 37 
per cent left the university system 
entirely , with a further 7 per cent «Mng 
to an overseas universi^, and 20 per 
cent destined for commerce either in 
the UK or abroad. 

Because of the limited timescale of 
the study, and the questionnaire’s 
focus on recruitment and retention, 
the drain is not examined in ^tail.- 
However, a statistical analysis of the 
findings presented to Secretary of 
State Tor Education and Science, Sir 
Keith Joseph, in October shows en- 
dneering vacancies accounted for one 
fifth of all subject vacancies in the 
period^ closely followed by vacancies 
in clinical medicine, maths and com- 
puting, physical science, biological 
sciences, education, dentistry, 
architecture, business studies, veterin- 
ary sdence and agriculture. 

Dr John Burnett, principal of Edin- 
burgh University ana a member of the 
CVCP delegation wtalcli met Sir Keith, 
is not only pessimistic about current 
difficulties the university is experienc- 
ing in "finding chdr-wortiiy candi- 
dates” but is auo gloomy about pros- 


unlversity staff, like other groups, 
feel strongly about their pay levels 
but does not accept (hat pay should 
be settled with reference to the 
restorullon of past relativities or 
comparability with other groups,” 

Having dismissed at a stroke the 
main plank ofthe AUT'sease, he said 
It was for the universities themselves 
to decide Uiclr priorities wKhhi the 
(}overnincnt money made avnilable 
to them, Implying that the chances of 
extra fondlng to help (he vice chan- 
cellors move beyond the 4 per cent 
(hey had offered were non-existent. 

Whether the combined might of 
the AUT and (he university em- 
ployers would have been sufficient lo 
sway the Government hy submitting 
u joint report on salary erosion Is now 
ucademic. It was not to be, (hr 
employers UikIsUi\k that tl\u 1985 
salary round should he cimipletcd 
first. In u piece of coiistittillonal 
legerdemain U was left (u the vice 
chancellors* comniiltce tu make the 
case for the system. 

They produced a spread of exam- 
ples of starting salaifles for graduates 
In (he professions and the private 
sector ^wfog that In cash terms 
university lecturers began their 
careers worse off. 

A British Gas geologist would start 
on at least £9,554, while the Central 
Electricity Generating Bonrd offered 
physldsls, engineers, computer scl- 
entlsis and mathemBticlans £8,500. 

An engineering officer In the Royal 
Air Force would expect £9,769 whUe 
a trainee investment anniysl witii 


year. 

By coDiparbon, the university lec- 
turer scale hegan at £7,520. After 


pccts for future graduates carving out 
an academic career. 

"The siiutation has worsened for 
two reasons - over the past two years 
the number of university and 
polytechnic posts has dramatically de- 
clined while on (be science and lech- 
nology front opportunilies in industry 
have mushroomed." The widening 
interface between higher education 
and industry has brought its rewards, 
but has also served to demonstrate to 
university lecturers whnt is immediate- 
ly aveitaole, he argues. 

In the area of clinical medicine, 
universities are in danger of losing 
their best people to the National 
Health Service because of better con- 
ditions of service and prospects of an 
additional 10 per cent income ftom 
private practice earnings. "The loss of 
university penonnel is placfog the 
future of British clinical medical 
schools In danger and threatens to dry 
im the whole research machine," saj^ 
Dr Burnett. 

His fears are shared by Professor 


Peter Bell, professor of surgery at 
Leicester Royal Infirmary, two re- 
cently conducted an informal survey, of 
10. centres Which had advertised Cm a 
senior lecturer In surgery. Applica- 
tions Cot these posts numbered 55 in 
comparison to the 500 applications 
received for NHS consultant posts. 

”1 don’t tUnk the Qoveniment has 





Mr Maurice Shock 

five years a lecturer aged 27 would be 
oarnlng £8,920. some 10 per cent less 
than the £9,825 minimum for a police 
officer of the same age and service. 

The AUT (oo claimed Ihal other 
groups with whom university lectur- 
ers were tradllionnlly compared iverc 
forlng better, especially (he Civil 
Service, and pulyiccEiiilc lecturers. 

One point of comparison with the 
Civil Service is between the lop of the 
lecturer scale and the nmxiinuni 
.salary for principals. Here the gap 
widened from 2 per cent In favour of 
the civil service to 18 per cent in 1983. 

Until Iasi year's rises, public sector 
lecturers' settlements easily outpaced 
the universities. But in 1984, at the 
traditional point of comparison 
alone, Ihe universities fared rather 
belter (me histogram). 

The third tradlllonal comparator, 
academics working In university 


Pay: The Key Comparisons 



Dr Albert Sloman 


mcdU-al schools, bus become a real 
problem both for the employers and 
for the stuff organizallons. 

Vice chancellors arc deeply wor- 
ried at (he follure of the Government 
to help them honour the principle of 
parity between clinical academics 
and their colleagues in Ihe Nalfonal 
Health Service. 

In May 1983, Dr Sloman wrote: 
“The comniillce (of vice chancellors) 
discussed this morning the whole 
<|uesllon of university salaries and 
the very serious flnunclal consequ- 
ences of Ihc present situation.” 

The passage of lime has done 
iioLhltig lo ease his fears.- and (he 
accumulated evidence seems to bear 
out his warning that urgent action 
was needed. 

David JobbiHS 
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goodbye to academic surgery. In five 
years time, people will turn around 
and ask what happened to the depart* 
ment of surgery because it won't be 
there any more. The answer is not to 
tell the professors to go into private 
practice, but to restore money and 
time to research and provide the jMSts 
that are necessary to conduct it. it has 
to be found time for,” he added. 

Sir Edward Parkes, vice chancellor 
of Leeds, and also a member of the 
CVCP delegation to Sir Keith, said he 
had already lost three professors in 
applied science and endneerlng to 
industry in the course of tne year, and 
would probably be losing another to 
American industry. ''Some areas of 
dentistry are vrell nigh imposnble to 
recruit in." he added. The reason? 
“Money, ft's as simple as that." , . 

Carolyn Dempster 
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To conclude our anthropology series, Mary Bouquet considers studying 
societies close to home while Richard Jenkins (below) looks to the future 

Still green about the English village 




Inscribed within (he history of British 
social anthropology, there is a deep 
divide between studying "them" and 
studying “us”. While anthropologists 
have devoted a great deal of attention 
to concepts of "us” and "them” among 
the other cultures they have studied 


their own cultural categories have 
often remained more or less implicit. 

Why should it be so difficult for 
anthropologists to study their own 


society^ Le regard Hoignii should, 
after all, incorporate that distance 
conducive to rethinking the "familiar”, 
the "obvious” and the "normal”. 


The problem has surfticed over the 

E ast 15 years, which have seen the 
ringing of anthropology back home. 
Whether for pofitico-economic 


reasons of post -empire , post-industrial 
Britain, whether as part nf the de- 
velopment of an anthnipology of com- 

E lex societies, anthropologists have 
een unable to postpone their own 
tradition of regard Hoigni in the 
context of the society which bore it. 

But whereas Boissevain, for exam- 
p^le, has referred to the discovery of 
Europe's "primitives” and a suose- 


lization, it seems to me, may be better 
located at the level of different disci- 
plinary approaches to the familiar. 

The feebleness of most anthropolo- 
gical studies of rural Britain carried out 
between 1968 and 1983 has been 
attributed by Cohen to the lack of a 
research tradition in this field. This 
seems to crystallize a tendency among 
anthropologists to deny the implica- 
tions of the long and winding road 
which has led back to their own 
(closed?) front doors. Could it be not 

T« *V^" *»"eoumcr between anthropo- 
logists nnd rural sociologisis who, if 
not cKaeily Dolsscvuin's "primitives", 
nevertheless produce a form of native 
discourse with which the anthropolog- 
ist m^l come to terms in one way or 
another. Here begins the process of 
disciplinary (ribalization - which Is 
strangely at odds with the contempor- 
ary mterdisciplinary millenium. 

Anthropologists and sociologists 
have discovered, along the interface of 
their encounter, that calling a spade a 


found themselves up academic creek 
without a paddle in the second half of 
the 1970s gravitated, as Kuper has 
noted, into three main areas: ethnog- 
raphic film: what he calls “ethnicity 
studies”, which is what they them- 
selves would probably call race rela- 
tions; and, far fewer, to “peasant 
studies”. 

It is hi^ly questionable whether 
anyone in me last batch would, in fact , 
consider themselves involved in 
"peasant studies” if they work in 
Britain. With the possible exception of 
those working on the (very) Celtic 
fringes, most would reserve the term 
"peasant” for investigations carried 
out on the other side of the Channel. 

Comfort can even be drawn from the 
new rural sociology of the 1970s, 
whore a whole newlanguage has been 
invenicd for talking about things rural 
- "social fumialinns'', "modes” and 
“forms'* of production , rcproduoiinn - 
which avoids (he embarrassment of a 
world divided hctwccii peasants, capi- 
talists and family farmers. 

The English countryside is not just 
familiar, it stands in some way for the 
idea of home and serves as a repository 
for cherished and “timeless” values. 
As a representation of “Englishness”, 
it lends itself to identification by a wide 
spectrum of interested parties - from 
tne upwardly mobile new ri^t to the 
erstwhile anthropoloeist, anyone in- 
deed who is looking ror a break from 


“classes”, “villages" and "family 
farms”. 

Young British anthropologists who 


wwwi^ktMtia wh isifcwwaswu 

tne upwardly mobile new right to the 
erstwhile anthropoloeist, anyone in- 
deed who is looking ror a break from 
what happens to be their rat race. 

One strategy, faced with such a 
surfeit of emofion, has been to debunk 
the green and pleasant land, to search 
behind a landscape with figures for the 
social and political relations which 
structure farm, village and local life. 
This approach clearly accepts the 

Sodolosfcal iWflHrw of ■ueh-attUriM. 


^wnB^^naDeFiireen them may be 
anali^d and measured. In such e 
project, ihc new rural sociology is as 
much concerned with dismantling the 
parameters of an earlier genre of 
community studies, which is seen as 
one of the principal agents of the 
accursed GemaiUchkeit. 

What of the anthropologist? The 
ralturaj reality of notions such as 
family farm/fann family, village and so 
forth is not only difficult to dismiss but 
indeed, generates a different set of 
problems and manner of approach 
pe problem here is one of disentang- 
ling the constituent ideas of su^ 
constructs, as well as seeing how they 
are related to other ideas. 

But the project doesn't stop at 
seeing how these ideas are related at 
the local level. In the tradition of a 


Ready for marriage of 
academic convenience 


The theme of (be third decennial 
coftforence of the Association of So- 
cial Antbro^oglsfs,. held In Cam- 

What the in^faig was really about 

was Jobs (ior (Iw boys (and M), and 

Bow - to protect thcm. <mich, of 
course, b as it should be. The future 
of social anthropology Is nothing If it 
b not the ftiture of the present 
younger generation of social anthro- 
pologists. 

By comparison with sociology, so- 
cial anthropology is an elltbt geron- 
tocracy, Imbued with all the sensitiv- 
ity to hierarchy of a London club or 
m Oxbridge senior common room. 
Anthropologbb are enthusiastic 
Mcestor worshippers. It remains 
Important where and 'hmder*' whom 
one did one's postgraduate work. 

The situation may be ehunrino 
Mwever. Like other social sciences, 

. nindiite for anthnqmiogy b not what 
it used to be. Questions have been 
ufced at Westminster about the <fose- 
'^ess» of field studies of Central 
Eoropean vfOt^, Cabinet mlnblers 
have applauded the transfer of re- 
search funding away firoUi people 
studying 'the pre-nuntial hablla of 
nanres of the Upper volta valley” as 
Norman Tebbit put tl. In thb respect, 
uthropology b no more under Ihnal 
than many of the social sciences and 
humanlries. Indeed, its ctmservatbm 


may. In this respect, stand It In good 
stead. 

However, It lacks the obvious 
avenues of vocational relevance, such 
as teaching, management education 
®r social aind communib' woric, 
which have allowed other ihreateuM 
ral^ecte a degra of entrepreneurial 
dlverslflratlon. More important, 


reductions In postgraduate places 
and the Increasing selectivity of their 
allocation are a m^or thiWt. The 
Economic and Social Research 
Connell's imrsult of a (bur-year 
norm for PhD completion la also 
likely to hit anthropology - whose 
postgraduates must usudly take the 
time to learn a new lang ^l e ge and 
routinely encounter problems and 
delays hi the field • dbproportlonate- 
ty severely. Future recruitment to the 
profosslon b In donbf. 

As if thb were not enongh, there 
are other causes (br concern. It bless 
easy to do fieldwork In many areas of 
Africa, Asia and South nd Central 
America than It was 20, or even 10, 
years ago* The reasons range ftmn a 
Kneric dbirust of anthropology 
based on lb colonial roob, to & 
desire to safieguard the research 
stamping-grounds of local socld sd- 
entlste, to the dlfOeniUes created by 
war, dvU conflict or famine. ■ 


debate which began in the New Guinea 
Highlands and centred on the question 
of whether unilineal descent was a 
“thing" or a cultural idiom, wc find 
ourselves asking (as Marilyn Strathem 
has done) what the cultural sianifi- 
cance of people's ideas of the vOlage 
might be. 

In her study of Elmdon village in 
Essex, she demonstrates how distinc- 
tions present in the language of family 
and kinship, which are used to diffe- 
rentiate between who belongs to the 
village and who doesn't, speak to 
wider cultural preoccupations - more 
particularly, the English obsession 
with class. 

The Elmdon study condenses a 
number of the processes at work in the 
present metamorphosis of the British 
school. Begun in the I9^as&training 
ground for students - including Strath- 
cni herself - from the department of 
social anthropology in Cambridge, 
under the supervision of Audrey 
Richards (who hud a cottage thcrcl) 
and Edmund Leach, the study of 
Elmdon was hctcrtuencous and some- 
what amorphous, stratheni's analysis 
and interpretation of the matcnal. 
which was published in 1981, delves 
unprecedentedly into English cultural 
categories and began, the study being 
located in Newby country, to interro- 
gate the nature of the interface be- 
tween anthropologist and sociologist 
and what they see in the “same” reality 
from their respective vantage points. 

It is, of course, possible to explore 
other rural constructs in a similar 
fashion: the duplicitous family farm/ 
farm family is related as a cultural 
artefact to the village. Its component 
ideas of structural fixity and inmviduai 
(female) mobility echo those of the . 

t 0 Jim mm!, c 


biology and property which make it 
appear at first sight to belong to a 
non-class discourse. That is to say. 




home and work seem not yet separated 
on the family farm as they are else- 
where in a class society. Both village 
and family farm, which appear to be 


natural conceptual units, actually dis- 
integrate before our eyes when sub- 
jected to this kind of ideological ex- 
cavation. 

Such practice docs not, predictably, 
meet with unbridled enthusiasm or 
approval -- either from anthropologists 
or sociologists. Part of the onus of the 
British tradition (rather than its ab- 
sencel) lies in the emphasis on and 
reroect for ethnography. 

The tendency to "tHcopiaiy” - or 
tribalize, in Boissevain 's terms- small 
"strange" populations was at first a 
source of littering diversion and, later, 
ofacertain respect amongsociologists. 
Ethnography nii^it, after all, be useful 
(no one explained quite how) - espe- 
cially in applied fields where the 

E rescncc ui an aiuhrapologist has 
ccomc a sort of totem in inc new 
double regime of interdisciplinary stu- 
dies and scarcer funds. 

Ethnography and anthropology 
have even slipped imperceptibly into 
synonymity in certain quarters, totally 
ignoring the dear distinction between 
the two. There seem to have been 
strongly vested institutional and poli- 
tical reasons for maintaining this status 
quo among anthropolo^sts them- 
selves, at least until the beginning of 
what Kuper calls the "lean years" of 
British social anthropology (1972- 
1^2; and beyond?). 

Ethnography on these terms made 
less and less sense for those passing 
through the sysrem during the JPTQs 
■■'‘MtMvgOai Thu 'whs not so much for 


lack of an ethnography of Britain qua 
research tradition, say, as a failure to 
reflect upon the "whys” and "where- 
fores” of the great divide. Ethnogra- 
phy, per se, does not advance the 
process of comparison defined by 
Kuper as a continual interchange be- 
tween old and new studies. Nor does it 
face up to the challenge presented by 
sociology in ia theorization of the 
"samc*^ social reality. It also leaves 
anthropology curiously high and dry 
with respect to the iransformalion of 
British society itself, both in its demise 
as a world power and through the 
tremendous internal polarization Im- 
tween the new affluent and new poor. 

The process of finding a language 


social anthropology itself. 

The spectacle ^ a landscape, and 
generations of its inhabitants, at one 
and tlie same time perceptible through 
and consumed by language, is vertigi- 
nous indeed. That it ts in the realm of 


the "thinkable” is perhaps a signal of 
(he metamorphosis throu^ which so- 
cial anthropology seems lobe passing- 


ametamorohosis which may be identi- 
fied in the latter-day disestablishmcn- 
tarianjsm of the discipline, and the 
anU-discstablishmcntananism which 
has been provoked in cerlun quarters. 

77re aiuAor is lecturer in social anthro- 
pology at the /nstftuio Superior de 
C/enrias do Tritbalho e da Empresa 
Lisbon. 
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The intellectual coherence of aodal 
anthropology aa an academic subject 
In Jle own right is becoming ever 
tnore questJonable. Its ocganluHra- 
nl bedrellow8->soclaJ history, soclolo- - 
gyi human geography, eodal 
P^chology - recognize (he value of 
ethnography and cross-cultural com- 
parison, the Importance of culture, 
^ tradition and the mundane In- 
timacies of day-to-day life. These 
J^els In (he anthropological crown 
t^le Just as bri^Uy on other 
brows. Distinctiveness is UGreasInaly 
mMntahied only by an anxlouabmit. 
lug of Its boundary defences, de- 
fences which are often more tnslltu- 
Uonal and symbolic than miiw ro»tiBl 
and intellectual. 

The eltnatlon Is compounded by 
the fhet (hat the other sniijects con- 
cerned offrr a wider range of theore- 
tical approaches and methodologM 
competences than anthropology can.- 
Elitism and a sense of distinction, 
combined with (be foct (hat (br many 
years it had Its patch - the Empire - 
toltself, have led to a oarrow range of 
interests, a lack of methodological 
(Uverslte and sopklsticallon, and 
theoretical under<aei^pffleht. 

' SeiwalsrindmisfotluMpiwbiems 
have been canvassed. Pernm the 
most common is, unfortunatw, (he 

Impassioned ceaaterftpn id iradlion/ 


al anthropological vlrtuce with re- 
spect to exotic ethnography and the 
understanding of cultural diversity. 

A more s^lsUcated, althoo^ 
related, approach may be gaining 
ground, involving the attempt to 
maintah a Iraditional anthropofogh> 
al identity while also becoming more 
‘*relevant’*. The keywords are “ap- 
plied research", “planning'*, “con- 


sultancy work" and “mulli-dlscijribi- 

ary approaches”. In their old ex- 
colonlal territories and. Increasingly, 
**at home*’, anthropidogists are sit- 
ing to become more Involved in 
policy-related researdi. Some more 
radical flcjdwu'kers go ftmher and 
cast themselves In the role of advo- 
cates of the rlglite of Indigenous 
peoples, the conununicators of (faetr 
protests. . 

Another set of solutions Invtdves 
shifting (he focus and scope of social 
anthrapotey. Ofoer new approaches 
Include (he increawd use w compu- 
ters to handle qualitative data and 
the exploration of (he cohlribullon . 
whicdi anthrdpolQgy can i^e to 
sodaj and CMnmuiuty work training. 
At bottom, however, these innova- 
tions lemun firmly rooteil within the 
teadltionql dlsdlp, Unary parhdlgm. 

- What we hav<i then^re, Is a; 
dlseipllno whose recruftment Is 
threatened, as* a;.rcsult of spending 


cuts, which faces strong competition 
for researdi ftinds and studenle from 
more broadly based cognate died- 
pllnee, whore traditional research 
rolfiecte are becoming ever more 
Inaccessible, and whore intellectual 
distinctiveness and coherence Is fra- 
glfoi to say the least. 

Perhaps, (ben, It Is time to move 
beyond conventional solutions. It 
may even be that the disdpllne has 
outlived the conditions of Its insfltu- 
tlonnl emergence - the needs of 
colonial admlnslratton - and no 
longer bos a dtslinctive role to play In 
this form. Certainly (he anthnqiolo- 
gkal pernective - a comparative 
concern with the minutiae irf routine 
Inferactimi and cuitnral difforences - 
wia retain Its value, bnl'perhaps that 
perspective will be best preserved in 
(he organizational reUInga of sociolo- 
gy or sodal psychology. 

Perhaps the time has come br 
anthropology to lose its separate 
dlsdpUnary Idenllty In order to find 
ItslnteUectnal potential, Antiiropolo- 
gy departments are dead; long live 
anthropology? 

The flulAor Ir teetunr in nidofogy In 
tfte .MapfuntuM qf eocMogy and 
^Aropofogy, Univeii^ Collegt, 
Swansea. ■ 






T here arc two ways in which you 
can set about becoming Sir 
Humphrey Appleby - or, one 
Hopes, with the women's iiiovcmcnl in 
niimr, LaJy Hermionv. If you ure 
already in the Qvil Service, and are 
doing a good job as an executive, or 
higher executive officer, you can kci 
your cierarlmunl to pul you forward 
lor transfer to the “fast stream", if vou 
are an undergraduate in your final 
year, or if you liave recently obtained 
at least a second class honours degree 
you can sit an anonymously marked’ 
qualifyine test. Both routes will brine 
you to the first of the two hurdles 
which Sir Hiimnh rey 's young assistan t . 
die 'high flyer'^ Uernard Wooiley, has 
succc.ssfully jumped; the 
Civil Sen'jce Sclcciioii BoanJ. 

TOs isn't, whatever the newspapers 
and certain Members of Parliamcnr 
may say, geared lo produce Sir Hum- 
phrey clones. (Sir Humphrey himself. 

It IS suggested, has a First in Classics, 
and ii/inosf certninly emoreil rlic ser- 
vice before the old Alcihod One writ- 
ren cxaiiiiiiHiroii plus interview w.is 
fina ly/diascdoiii in 1970 .md renhiccd 
tw the Civil Semee .Sdec'lion Board. 

It designed to perpetu.ite an 
Oxbridge tffne. even riioiigli rhere arc 
insiriietive ren.sons for irs rencferifv lo 
do so. ir dnc.s try, fn Iwc' diiys, to see if 
you ye got wfial ii mkes ro reach the 
top in ihe single largest emplovlnfl 
orgnniraiion in rhe country ' 

. J'-'' "“t t'asy to get 

lo Ihe CSSB. Of tJie .S.tltiti c»r so 
external .ipplicnnts who take the qiiul- 
ifying tosi. only 7il0 or so du well 
en^gh to wine fonsjird. The mere 
' 5. PUMiiig It probably mcnii.s that 

you rt well on the way lo an upper 
sewnd. even a first. p/rh.ips becim" 
ihuy don t want to Joic the best pcuple 
who arc doing ihe more difficiilt 
everyday work - shades of the irndi- 
fional reluctance nfcoinin.inding offic- 
ers to rccoinmcntl their best N&s for 
promotion to commissioned rank - 
cJepartinents don’t seem to manage to 
r.fr ^'"eon 60 and 

ei[Vy vwu ‘■■I'ldidiire.s f-rward 

CSSH m '’L-iiiu. II, L- 

Thirl ■* ' pass|H)ri to ihv 

third and final stage in tlie .seleciinn nf 

ite rn'* in 

'“ndidates seen by the CSSU 
does well cnougli to go forward to the 
Final Selection Board, the interview, 
mg panel which takes the final decision 
as lo whether or not the candidate is 
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to get to the top 

Ves s^n inciH 


Philip Thody gives an insider’s view of the Civil Service 
fast stream selection procedure 

rohlcnic nr I f_i. .. . .. 


VI iiui me cnnoiaate is 
^ng to take the first real step towards 
becoming Sir Humphrey. Only one in 
seven is given a provisional mark high 
enough to suggest to the FSB that this 
isa candidate who is genuinely suitable 
to the '‘Fast slreanC. 

At the Final Selection Board, the 
sclcciiyc slaughter continues, albeit at 
a le» intensive rate. Of the 150 or so 
candidates who go forward to this 
stage, only 100 are finally Judged to 
nave the potential to move fairly 
quickly, through further selection in 
the work*'^*’ ...r ,i n 


..j, imuugM lunner selection in 
the working environment of the Home 
.* upwards through the 

ranks of hi-'*- ** ' — 

tant secretary 
a ^ ■ 


ir^eucutive officer <D) 
irinclpai, asais- 
under sccret- 


P^’I’Jcnis of 

SIC n.ilh - whose rmine the candidate 

|,k.- f„s.v i„ 

m ' SHiiielimcs MIS- 

1 cxpenoiuv. in con- 

mo« . 

•^country house. Neither does any- 
body watch the candidates to see 
whether they hold their knife and fork 
properly. Myown impression from the 
three days I recently spent at a CSSB is 
that It tests inicllcctual ability and 
adaptability, together with the capac- 
ity to work with otliers. Social mul 
Ideological considerations seemed to 
play no part at all, and tlie capacity to 
work with others did not mean lust 
being an amiable conformist. 

. The CSSB experience takes place in 
a set of comfortable if slightly Were 
rooms in >^itchall. h consists of a 
series of exercises which the candi- 
dates are told about beforehand, and 


I fell carried the most weight. In two 
bad In study n file containing rather 

tVr! ^ * WHS 

meri,. these doenments dcull with an 

sehamna ■kni.M 


8rnntof-£20minton; ahdfiatSK^^ A kJST^" ‘W. meiii 

fist the pros and cons of eaSOT ' 

and come ly whh a rocommendation 


minutes to master the deiuils mul 
prepare a preseniation. 

yinu^tpd_^rit^^ 

niBiiiben ci. 


he should be recruited mto' n.lT' 
stream, while at the same timeSSiJ? 
ing the areas where the 
10 probe for possible weaknew!! r 
the four who were iinsuaeA^ 
similar report was sent back SiL? 
tleparlinent. 'Iliis is to cnabrt 
candidate, if he wishes to do 
iiiscu!« Im iKTforniiiiux- with ki” 
sjmne officer losec whether or iirft • 
dioulcl try again. 'Ilie external S 
ilale who gels iis far ns the CSS^ 
finis iktes iini hiiw file .-ulvantaBn^ 
this kind ol rtvdlmek. nnd it IslSS? 
see how ii eoiild Iw armni^ * 
J»»way.(>r«iiiise. the inuigcofife 
tivii .Servk-e IS unlikely k, 
until our iiiitiiiiml iwrfoiniaiicc « 
whole gi-is lietiei. I.ike the unlveL* 
ties. II IS t(Ni eiLsy .iml umi ohviouii 
.scapegoal. Siiiiv l•■RlIlee has as , 
wouliy. been doing ratlier we|| li 
last I.S to J1 years iis civil ^'riiicc tendi 
to allriirt gi'iicially fiiwniijible S 
mem. and ilns in spile of ihv fact (hH 
leeiiiiiineiii ini., us liiglK-r lankshS 
nioi.; blal.iiilly elitist than h ^ },ejf 
.iiid Its iiieiiilH-rs are giaiiicii farftidy 
iind Hioiv extensive privtiegn. Bit 
bccau^- the llriiish rivil .SenSre do« 
still, stK-ally. leeruii a 

ortimiiiteiy higher niinibcr nf^Q»! 
bridge graduates, it is accused d 
hl^« ““ ilii- privilege and tiwlv 
bery whieii are said t«, liavc brouebi 
alHiui t»ur iiaiioiial decline. ^ 

I his is a hit of a iiivih. But at tb« 
J.ame time as my c.xneiieiiee of wciis 
how tlie CSSB and the l-SB work maS 
me realize lum- fair the fivii Seivicr 
sekxiioii procedures iiv to he, it abo 
eiiiihted me lo mulersiahd why fireoiit 
‘i" ‘■“"‘•■‘hues inieiviek-cdbyi 

MiUil Selection Biuird of which I wui 
riiemiier hisi u*.ir hanpened to bt 
remtiug classics .n t ixbridgc. It w» nol 
.M» iiiucii Iwejusc liu-ie is iiothine (l$r 
lor (Ixbridgc classicists to ilu. h Ts not 
t»ulv lieeuiise the iiiilc|viidciii schtwli 
1*1111 sueiessriillv encoiiiagc ihcit 
cleverest impiK i„ re.,d classics, and 
because the Civil Sersice sdcclioa 

people 

w tl, high imcilec, uni abiliiv. liil more 
pamcularly heciiuse (Jxfmdge stu- 
j U nis are ediwmed by ilu-ir fdloff 

I L- sii!! ’"I** "" t*'"»P*;lli:d by 

^>^*«-III t»i sdiis.ll, 

ones are not. 
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jn favour of their pr^erred solulion! 
The aim was to test the ability of each 
candidate to absorb and evaluate 
material information at speed, and to 
present their conclusions in an articu- 
late and convincing form. 

The answers produced from the 
analysis of the file In what is known as 
the "appreciation exercise" are Indc- 

E andenfly marked ^ all three mom- 
ers of each board. Tjie members then 
meet to reveal: discuss and justify their 
markSjand do occasionally charue 
hem. They tended, in fact, when I \^s 
there, to give the same mark, but 

candidates were faced wifo a tickitai! 

r—~—B ■» - /vu sail vume lO me UiStI S tlimiAn i " * iicKiisn 

^{someomea me;_thart _U by no meS? unSuauJf «o^k m Pp^ce and A? 


icbudy 

^themailclims 
well ns other ciiissicists i.i 
liistonnns. The niuic s,ui-„, 

svKiciii which most 

redbrick miiicisiiic-s i, ml-, m prevent 

w.a,.i„un. mis tendenev m V' 

blandness nevertheless receive,! si, »*»e Mime 
ly unfavourable commeni ,r> l ie dh- 

riiui/xn — .L «K It K (he cum|ie(cnl rnllicr ihmi the 

brillntm Mtidciis who come lo red* 
wckk, with the rcxtiii ihut there arc 


of higher executi' 

fech Final Saleclion Board hn, five - an^ T."* 


WBB *V.;rha.. wHswf 

was rather too well". There is a 
natural tendency, when yon arc a 
member of a committee which vou 

iiSMo^mak? dlfSt* fofdie 
ly imfavournb 

Ihc members r.f Vhe 

helped to dispel 

li^oh ^ ‘Service puts loo 

high a premium on “being n ai ud 

mlihr?. ^”1® ttimpnrnblc exercise 
P«>fitably used in the selec 

BCli — 


.... .... Hiui mere u,c 

lew imcllcctiiiitnuccmiikeis among the 
imJcrgriuluiilu Irndy. But there is also 

linotnj^r rakAfii'An 


iinoihcr jcnsim. 

,,,^he CSSB process is based on the 
War Offiro Selection Ronrd .system 
developed during the Second World 
♦u?!’ cril««ed at Ihe 

‘ ‘ ‘ ivc more 

been ioi 


senlative \somemnes me; that’s how 
I’ve come to know about It); C, 
someone from business or industry; 
and D and E, two serving civil ser- 
vants. 

The chairman opens the batting in 
what is generally a successful attempt 
to put the candidate at her or his ease 
Tnen B asks questions for between 
eiul and eleven minutes, followed bv 
either D or E. When B. and D are doing 
the questioning, C and E Usten. Their 
turn will come with the next candidate 
when It will be the job of B and D to 
evaluate in silence. Once you've 
finished your questioning, that's it. 
Th^e are no supplementaries. 

The marks obtained by the candl- 
, date at a CSSB are all available, as are 
confidential reports and references, 
together with a detailed written report 
OT the candidate's performance. The 
CSSB report, with the suggest^ mark, 
IS m iMt sent to board members several 
^ys m advMce, and forms the basis 
for the Snai assessment. 


■ .-.--.I. ui M, irs 

oy no means unusual for people to 

*1°'" of view 

It s a bit fairer than the once and for all 

of death or immedi- 

®*ooeatiflcalion offered by finals, 
fl «; «# "5 straight away in the 
• ^ * recently 

spent as a visitor at a CSSB was the 
allocation of assessors to 
andidates. ^ch Mup of five candl- 
has a boanTof three members. 

1 u ® chairman, who is 
normally either a recently retired civil 

wSKn'ifo™®®"® ■.comparable 
Ski™ “ Psycholoinst; and the 
oluemr, a serving civiT servant of 
^ncipal rank, whose presence is sup- 
Iheir eare^^* the canaidates more at 

The .first exercise at a CSSB, to 
which no formal mark Is given. Is an 
^'“»“sion in which the five 
?r about two 

or tbw contemporaiy topics. Should 
servants have their own salary 


tinn A.r ‘n me selec- 

tion of future academic staff. We nil 

Sir pee^ * ° ^ 

® L® '"eniben of each 
group also has an extended face 

to [Bee tntprviatii m.Jtk vk., -t.-, 



IIUB unoi assessment. civil sen/nntT oaouia 

Tl>« CSSB mark htre,ted with some Sed lo Som^„v ^ ^ 

rishlly »•. The FSB 


intennew will have lasted between 35- 
and 40 minutes, and tested mainly the 
candidate s . ability to discuss such 
questions as why the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament has not vet 
proved successful in chanring Govern- 
meni policy, whether nteraiv cen- 
^rship can ever be justified, what 
piece of IcBisJation the candidate 
wuld most like tosee 'inlrodiu^ jitto 
the next parliament, how the candj- 


pdy'miSjd ™A“ofo 


k» j-.T. — •• - wiiiL'ii iiaa 10 

be dealt with by an appropriately 
framed letter. This exercise tests tact 
and imagination as weJI as ihe ability to 
appreciate other people's feelings and 
to we language convincingly, 

.kjte? were the only written tesU at 
the CSSB which I could understand - 
or, for that matter, which I was invited 
fo SM. Like the ouali^ng test, which 

SSKi ® IT®®*" sdeniifically 
desired exerdsu to test Uieracy and 

KS?h^’ i'’? ®*P®rien« also 
included what are known as "objeo- 

! ®s«s- 

fl"S “"'Wbal and verbal reason- 
ing . Since the mark I normally score 
*0W enoUgh 
in the views of the 
more extreme believers in the inher- 
J®i of intelligence, for an 

dSnSSSh ®®^”* thousand 

dollare^tohavc a vasectomy. I naturally 

view them with some suspicion The 
psychologist nevertheless told me, in a 
^fessionally reassuring tone of 


logist. 1 ne aim is once again noi lo test 
lucutegical conformity or social 
altitudes. It is to try to fimi out ihc 

answer lo a number of more snedfie 
questions. , '-t-ink 

***** was the question 
which arose most frequently - how 
good would she or he be at beefing a 
•minUter, at short notice, on a complex 
problem on which the minister was 
about to answer questions from the 
press or in the House, or on which he 

k? '*®''® his corner" 

Washington, Tokyo or Brussels? 


E T.Vriil - L *. naa oeen loi 

Mn ^hosc wlio had 

Ino hSi * By requir* 

time, the pre-1939 public sSio^i . 
«sc«ial j„ ,he °feT3«“'.hc 

Em’-nr'"'’''* '■)’ «« w««"> 

which assured . 


BOOKS 




Reappraising a British structuralist 


ftfk-'S 


aJvsiiiiages. . 
•illuged Id.'*.* 


in 


success. Rui Ihv 
which It was pni.iil.irly 
bestow. I J 

«f impression is ihai a number 
of Oxbridge colleges offer a compial, 
!&o®"**’kfi**“*'* aovantage lo 
1939 public school. By pcrpc(uatin|a ' 
system jn which undergriiJuatesbavv 
to do virtually all ibe Tcarning them 


— I, ,v— uiuic cEieciive 

Sfw?® j t®I^ 2*® tHreci com- 
‘****®*‘ *n«™hers of their 

asgrv-li-rt; 

Jjtengt exercise was the one which 


biUyforpromotloitoIhe^^^^^ 
J|*®yj^te all, at the board which I 
executive or hieher 

SWJfftfc-SSffiK 

^^^j|jjj®cqmmittee meeting, whti as 


How we„. r„ other wTds.wo™^^^^ 

I have always been impressed, as a 

*^'5'?' Selection Board, 
at Che readiness of us members almost 

haMhriwiJS'^u 

that the Middlesbrough bus conduc- 
daughter with a lower 
sociology from Hull has just 
as g(wd a chance of being recruited 
*‘*r®*" ‘**® ambassa- 

New riMM®®"{.?^ Winchester and 
New sfollege with a first in PPE. 

.Mch Mard member luokud a% 
fhc®o"nIv ^ faults, and 

had examined was judged 3 - 


— ..........J a,, JVUrimiK lOBIU- 

Mivcs, they create exactly the adsptt- 
oility and openness in experience ic* 
uuircd by the suceessTuI CSSB ctndi- 
date. 

Hic average candidate from red* 
orick, in cotiirast, is set in a htf 
adaptable mould. She or he has bet* 
ureusloincd. from v*iriuuily the toj 
day of Ihe firu term, to cjclwiyte^ 
hand-outs, a ciearly definea lytlaous, 
anxiously paiernahsifc tutors, and ■ 
relaiKinshij) between course contrtf 
and examinaiiun questions wldch ^ 
reminisccni of an early learning cenu* 
jigsaw furthrce-vear-Gfds.Nowoiritf ' 
they niJurnkT w>ien omfriimwl 
•h* «pcn-cndcd quesliom ret by t» 

( SSm. and the need lo tJi> a litw 
imaginative thinking 


by Roger Silverstone 

Language, Structure and 
Reproduction: an introduction lo the 
sociology of Basil Bernstein 
by Paul Atkinson 
Methuen. £IS.50and £6.95 
ISBN 0 416 35600 1 and 356 10 9 

Praising a British sociologist > espe- 
cially one who is still alive and kicking 
- is a little like buying a British car. 
One feels one ought to do it, but at the 
same lime one can't help feeling that 
there is :« French or German model 
which will be significantly belter at the 
price. 

Basil Bernstein's work made a pro- 
found impression on the sociology of 
education during the sixties and early 
seventies. His notions of restricted and 
elaborated code, his models of linguis- 
tic and educational deficit with regard 
to working-class children, his analysis 
of the society and culture of the school 
and of the different dimensions of 
pedagogy enshrined in curricula, 
established the sociology of education 
as a major clement in an increasingly 
sophisticated sociology of communica- 
tion. reproduction and control, a 
sociology to which many Europeans 
contributed. It was not, however, 
always appreciated. Critics of the left 
and the nght read and judged. The 
work of Pierre Bourdieu and Michel 
Foucault in France, and JOrgen 
Habermas in Germany, found greater 
favour. Bernstein and British Leyland 
had much in common. 

Paul Atkinson begins bis book on 
the continuing work of Bernstein with 
a justifiable, iT somewhat flabby, apo- 
logia. Bernstejo^ T 

^nd transformed by 

“f*®!" anoiher. Not only 
or simply a linguistic deficit theory, nor 
a theory downgrnding the culture of 
Hie working class, the work as a whole 
has to be appreciated for what it is: a 
consistent and coherent analysis of the 
complex relations of social structure, 
^Iture and language - a major eon- 
tnbution to the corclssucs of sociology 
and anthropology. His book is a sus- 
tained analysis of that contribution, an 
appreciation rather than a critique of 
Its complexity and its intensity. The 
density of Bernstein’s writing, its 
tendency to abstraction, its unresolved 
contr^ictlons, the uneven rela- 
tionship of empirical to theoretical 
^rk, all arc the subject of empathetic 
discussion. Atkinson is a good 
salesman. 

It has always been important to 
Bernstein himself that both the origins 

Setting an 
agenda 

. , • / ; 'i I , 

Managli^BducaribDr thesyslmand 
.theinitttutlon 

'edited by.McHydd Bughin; Petit 
Rlbblns and Eyvti Thomas 
'Holt Saunders, £10.95 
ISBN00391060SS 
Universities: the management 
challenge 

by Geoffrey Lockwood and 
John Davies 
NFER/Nelson, £14,95 
ISBN 07005 0609 8 
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Basil Bernstein 

and ronlexl of his work were identi- 
fled. Unusually for a sociologist he has 
had a clear sense of his own past, a 
sense that his sociology is both an 
expression of his own experiences as 
well as of intellectual InlTuence. The 
introduction particularly to the first of 
the three volumes of collected papers 
IS both personal and academic; the 
•<»penences of running a boys' club in 
the East End of London, of teaching A 
L ® I j ^®y telease students, rub 

shoulders with the influence of Donald 
MacRae at.the London School Of 
Economics and through him with some 

had been published since Lockwood 
and Pielden's Planning and Manage- 
meni in Universities 0973). It is an 
elective exercise in transnlnary co- 
operation, with contributors, again 
peiformirm as students, tutors or Mth 
on SUMIT Coocenied Mth practicri 
.issues,. and. with enabling universities 
to reqiond and adapt to current and 
continuing challenges/ It is Infonhed 
by suutantial research and Investiga- 
tion, (much of this originating from 
Davies's extensive connections with 
United States universities) and by a 
scholarly discussion of universities as 
organizations. 

^ ManagU^ Education has four sec- 
tions, the first containing an extended 
review by Hughes of the development 
of educational management as a disci- 


of the key figures of the idealist 
^dltioo in the human sciences - Ernst 
pssirer, Benjamin Lee Whorf, Durk- 




Together these two complementary 
bwiu provide a comprehensive review 
of the theory and practice of educa- 
tionri management (or administra- 
tu>n). 

Professor Hughes and his col- 
leagues book has grown out of the 
master s de^ee teaching in the depart- 
TOnt of social and adminstrative stu- 
dies in education at Birmin^am Uni- 
versity, with substantial contributions 
made by serving teachers associated 
with the department’s programmes as 
tutors, students, or inoeed^both. The 
book u analytical and iUuininates prac- 
tice by theory. The Lockwood/Davies 
grew out of the Southern Univer- 
Programme, 

(SUMP), whiw found that no work on 
the overall management of universities 


— -i management « u,aw,- 

E ime, a discussion of the scope and 
roitations of current approaches, and 
a review of the creative tension be- 
tween theory and practice. It is a long 
time since the tneoretical basis of 
educational management received 
such extended attention, and Hu^es 
18 to be conmatulated on both his 
rommand of the field and his exposi- 
tion. One might have minor reserva- 
tioos alreut the relatively slight treat- 
ment given lo public administration 
and' social administration as contribu- 
tory disciplines, but in compensation 
we have the use of Thomas Kuhn's 
work on "paradigms". 

The remainiim three sections deal 
respectively with the management of 
the system, the institution and of 
evaluation and change, lliere is a rich 
variety - on 16-19 policy, curriculum 
control, systems analysis and secra- 


heim and, later, Mary Douglas.'Atkia- 
son places Bernstein firmly in this 
tradition, and he is right to do so, for it 
is only within it that the significance 
and excitement of Bernstein's work 
can be fully appreciated. The idealist 
connection was double-edged howev- 
er. For as much as it succoured the 
work it became h target. Neither 
Marxism nor rapidly expanding 
ethnomethodology approved of Bern- 
stein's particular version of it. 

dary reorganization among others. 
Firm editing has overeome the danger 
of lack of unity. The case studies are 
explidtiy related either to Hughes's 
opening chapter or to the overviews 
provided Ribbins on ofeanization 
tfaeoiy ana the study of eaucBtional 
insti(utionSi and Thomas on perspec- 
tive on evaluation. In these sections 
the most impressive contrlbutioiu are .- 
ihoM of Hughes on leadership in 
profesionally staffed organizations, 
and Ribbins on the middle manager in 
the secondary school, where both go at 
foil blast in areas where they have 
derservedly made a name for them- 
selves. fiyvlrtue of its coverage of both 
theoretical and empirical issues, this is 
the most important work on educa- 
tional management to appear for some 
years. 

Lockwood and Davies are similarly 
concerned to strike a balance between 


Dtsrnsicin is a strucluralisi, though 
not simpy or only in the Ldvi-Siraus- 
sian sense. He is n structuralist tike 
Durkhulm was a structuralist, un- 
ashamedly giving nriurity to the con- 
straining and cnaniing social order, 
.and unashamedly helieving that the 
discipline nf sociology couiiTsay some- 
thing meaningful ^oui the social 
world which was not necessarily avail- 
able to its n.embcrs. He is a structural- 
ist like Durkheim in another way; 
looking into man’s capacity to create 
order, to discriminate, to classify, to 
frame; and to see in that ciassificatory 
process the force of society: of the 
group, its culture and its experience. 
He is a structuralist in the way identi- 
fied by the philosopher Cassirer in a 
latcpapcr, contributing to the general 
tendency of thought in the nuinan 
sciences to explore beneath the surface 
of language nnd culture for patterns 
and Tiucs which create the possibility 
of making sense aiui cunimuniCHting 
that sense. His themes, inthissiruclur- 
alism, arc those of order, control, 
communication : of the contradictory 
forces of language and culture, ine- 
quality and power. At its heart is a 
concern wjth social reproduction, with 
the capacity of n society to survive 
against the forces of its own contradic- 
tions. Bernstein's work follows this 
broad but bumpy liighw^, 
Atkinson's definition ofit involves a 
major shift in its centre of gravity: from 
language to culture; from class to 
group; from the precise and the de- 
. monstrable to the general and the 
more speculative. It is an important 
shift and probably an accurate one , but 
it may prove something of a' mixed 
attent/on-away 
rromiBe dmpIrfeaJ and the testable in 
Berastein's theories, Jeaving it wide 
open to further misreading, like sand 
runningthrough the fingers. For exam- 
ple Atkinson mmself d^ruws attention 
to a cluster of early papers on the 
moral order of the school, idemifyina 
the narrative strategies which Beni- 
stem adopts - abstract, general, 
attending to ihc formal structure of an 
institution rather than attending to its 
specific character; and to writing in 
terms of fhe probable, suggcstuia ■ 
rather than defining. Here ondelsc- 
where the hard-nosed empiricisf would 
be.Mking searching questions. Atkin- 
son s defence is on behalf of a dynamic 
and open-ended theory: consistent in 
Its preoccupations but sensitive to the 
ooniplexity of the phenomena under 
scrutiny. 

As it develops, the early theories on 
the nature of faiiguagc. its public and 
formal use, and then the theory of the 
restricted and elaborated codes, b^ 
come Intertwined with the work in the 

environment, through a consideration 
of unlversiiies as organizations, to 
setting the agenda for university man- 
uement over the next ten years. 
Iretalled consideration is given to 
elaborating a statemeQt of un^rsities' 
mission and purpose and to discussion 
of university gpvemance, the process 
of policy formation and planning, and 
the imcMt of more exi^nt financial 
and political imperatives on customary 
iademicproccsscss. This is illustrated 


social anthropology nf schooling. Key 
ideas iissodaicd with ritual and its 
significiincc for contrnj; with codes and 
their significance as mechanisms of 
cultural reproduction, and with the 
discursive character of school and 
everyday knowledge, coalesce and be- 
come peculiarly modem. Atkinson 
sees Bernstein’s work as following an 


independent but parailcl route lo that 
of French saciology. Both he and 
Bourdieu arrive at ibc same place at 


rench saciology. Both he and 



unchain and uncongenial future. 
Their book will be of interest not only 
to those working in universities but to 
those concerneo with organizational 
theore and its applications, with rela- 
tionships between iinivemties and 
soaety at large, with styles of dedsion- 
making, and with the balance non- 
co^ereiol organizations should 
'strue between, public' support and 
reliance on. market forces. In effect, 
the authors develop B'.new ww of 
looking at the> univereities. iSeir- 
analysis proceeds step by. step, it must 
be said with some degree .bfrepetiiion, 
from delineating unirersities' externar: 

' ‘ j rr.-L'-.- •..•■•i.i’ir.- 


ac ^ 

by applying concepts of efficiimey and 
productivity to teaching and learning 
activities, and by the. exploitation oT 
academic research expertise through 
entrepreneuriBl approaches. Other 
chapters deal with ' more specific 
topics, such as budgeting and financial 
manarement, space utilization, per- 
sonnel ud information management. 
Evaluation Is considered as an aid to 
effective management and Locinrood 
contributes a brilUanl coda on the 
changing role of the university admi- 
nistration. . 

The reader will find little comfort 
but several challenges and possiUy a 
threat or two. Davies puts things at 
their starkest when arguing that uni- 
versities can react to distress and 
decline Jby a mixture of resistance and 
adaptatioq. In both processes, he 
emphasizes, the accretion of power to 
centres has a bleak inevitability. 
Collegiaj .decision maldiig, If not a 
luxury, is necessarily constrained by 
the need to respond rapidly and effec- 
tively to unwelcome .external chal- 
lenge.' He -reihindk us' vrith partial 
apprcmiiateness that the ori^al 
meaping of'coitan]Hti6e;waa.thBt of. "a 


iiK'ui the same time: at a discussion of 
what llic latter calls cultural capital - 
the linguistic, incellcclual and moral 
resources which groups have dif- 
ferentially according to their place in 
the political, economic ana social 
struclurc. 

If attention is directed toward these 
grand themes, then criticisms about 
Bernstein's evaluation of the quality uf 
working-class language and about its 
rclatiw richness or poverty, or abgul 
language's dclcrminaiion of culiural 
competence and social status, will be 
seen differently. Nol only arc these 
criticisms built on misunuerstandings 
of what Bernstein was actually saying- 
that for example working-class lan- 
guage is as rich as that of the middle 
class, but that it has different things to 
do and does them differently; and 
indeed that class, however significant, 
is not the only dimension of social 
structure relevant to language use - or 
that it is precisely in the interaction of 
language and social structure that the 
problems lie, nol in the determination 
of one by Ihe other; but they under- 
mine the character of bis whole work 
as formidably ambitious and dramati- 
cally open-ended.' The succession of 
papers - for Beiusteiii has not yet 
aRempted a coherent theoretical 
synthesis of book length - dip in and 
our of what Bernstein himself defines 
as his central preoccupation: the na- 
ture and process of social contrm. 

Paul Atkinson has done both Bern- 
stein and hU readers a si^ficant 
service. He has dragged some great 
sociology back into the mainstream. 
Indeed Bernstein's work as a whole 
iUusiratcs and expresses some ^ the 
profound dlffieulties at the heart of the 
soaologfcal enterprise: how the simple 
Is so pauifully won; how the complex- 
ity of social Ufe defies closure, ilie 
sfogle-mindcd pursuit of an unfashion- 
ablc theory is unlikely, still, to be 
particularly endearing to a discipline 
going through a bad time. Out Bern- 
stein s work is unique in postwar 
British sociology. It is good to see it 
receiving someliung of Its due in this 
book. 

Romr Silverstone is reader in sochiogy 
at Brunei University, 

person lo whom the care of a lunatic or 

idiot was entrusted". The vice chancel- 
lor needs authority and support to 
function as the university's ciuef ex- 
ecutive officer. Hie unions are out- 
flanked. Even on Issues like staff 
redundancies and re-deployment the 
Association of University Teachers is 
regwded as of less account than senate 
and council and in general the union 
role IS peripheral and reactive. 

Lockvrood and Davies write expli- 
citly as managers, and Lockwood was 
clearly an influential member of the 
Jarrait committee on efficiency. TMy 
are sensitive to the outlooks and 
concerns of academic staff and do not 
wish to do violence to traditional 
university values, processes and prao- 
lice. If incy had oeen able to get a 
contribution or two from the outside, 
say by an AUT-activist or aprofessor in 
a threatened discipline in one of the 
more severely hit universities, the 
considerable value of their work have 
been enhanced. As it is, some of the 
more specialized chapters suffer from 
excessive detail, a failure to explain 
techiucallties, and clumsy plodding 
English, but the book’s general impact 
comes across forcefully. It is an essen- 
tial aid for all concerned with the 
continued survival of British universi- 
ties. . 


D, A. Howell 

Dr Howell is senior lecturer in edudf- 
tionai administration at the University 
of l/indon Jns^tuie.of Edupatiofi , ,,, 
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to ihc rclaiions between states". Not 
niiicn conics of this endeavour, which 
IS not surprising since the effects of 
reftigccs on refations between Euro- 
pean nations is hardly perceptible The 

great fltwd of Jewish refugees from 
Tsarist Russia at the turn of the 
century was not allowed to inlerfcre 
with the "high diplomacy" of the areal 
powers. Nor was the story essenSSw 
different when Ihc refuse aSiS 
fro'**, persecutions of the Annc- 
“*»urbarous” Ottoman 
Empire. Tlie civilized "Concert of 
Eurone" mnlH ««• r.. “f®." . P‘ 


ments attempted to fill the gap left bv 
the Frenchmen killed on the Western 

pmnfi At ■ 




Ac n . 


P^"*ssionnl historian. Profes- 

ceniun^T hZ "’'"/’"red with prcvfous 
. *!** ana/yses are, IiWovlt 
narrative. His 
centMl concern, he writes, was to 
discover * the impact of refuecc movo. 
mem on the inicrnmional community 

Catching 

the post 


Aihloiiij Press. iis 
ISIlNli.I.s’S r.?N(i<) 

, riif p„M 

....^ "" ‘'’"'roviTMes h.ivv iH-en 

I ‘ . Treasury, ihc Admirallv 
SSsn^ **"PP*ng subsidies), and any 
other ,guvornmcnt departments on 
a«ivilics have nlmi- 
Ki'tnrfi.i personalities the 

mi S . g<-‘iieratcd a series of titans, 
but ihur nanus have all been en- 

Kow- 

bind Hill, Its patron saint. 

nie .stoiy of thu Post Office since 
1K4CI Is ijuiic ix-niral not only lu mir 

U'^^cr- 

n indlspensttbic 

n.ilioiial service was perceived, was 
imd grew up, eathuririii to 
Itself an cxtraoriHnnry range of nwre- 

H?m« * 1 *” of fund Lons hud 

technology. 

hJi? J '* the post 

been the primary function. Though it 
.has always had its problems, it is now 
caught up in the syndrome of labour 
rising wages, staff shortages 
and/or public unwillingness to bear 
heavier charges, out of which the only 

Travellers’ 

tales 

The British and IheGrand 'mur 
by Jeremy Black 
Croom Helm, £19.95 
ISBN 07099 3257 X 

The conventional image of the grand 

SlJn-'ii * romantic and 

aristocrats arc 
" sfyhzed^ses. appreciating 
the glones of classical Rome or the 
awwme splendours of nature In a 
fashion suB^tlve of a determination 
to ennch the mind while diverting the 
' " <*elerrained to 

K* SS™"** ‘*>e image to the reaWty of 
foreign travel In the 18th century: 

'f bwed not only upon a 
wde range of pnmed sources, but on , 
comprehensive 
selection of private correspondence 
and unpnmedmateriBis. The^iversity 

tnereiore vividly brought to life For- 

fai«*^ '*“* impose a 

“P®" the reactiOTs of 

■ 1^ *®“***ls to foreign countries • t 

S ® wciltii ofdeSi to ooUVy 
■the vaneiy which was so marifed i . 


-mpiic. iiir civilized "Concert of 
Europe could not function divided bv 

- S S ”"'■1?" ™m,Srrd 

fugecs after loia Kiissinn re- 

; 

I the new frontiers of Eurwie '.i v, r?l? 

thill ihiy Wdulil 
eninil niiliion.s innre refugees w.is not 

X Ea« mV 

s£S'tSi-lE.‘; 1 

*S&-rS? : 


of A "i- " western 

m unemployment, 

ro the mutly penniless newcomers repre- 

Sj £11 5k problem. 

K dii !nth different 

re wniury ^ refugee question in the 20tli 

fv nnm plifiht of rcfugecs produced a 
. “riccm among ordinary neo- 

n S£?i5 ’ riark contrast to 

f reaction's, also needs to be 

1 / n2i accounted for. In 

^ te' miissncrcs of the 
ArrSinK formation «f the 

I w’o»«'»«ce.s up and down 

to art mi 

imV*^ ‘■’ountrics or ilid they reiiiiiu 

^ '"I 1 

doc^noTC'^‘ book ! 

- 

ments themselves. These acSiunte arS 

ster'c'CcsT" P™.;'*’*'* ■ 

torilv old *Ti,l I’ Perfunc- J 

'i 


by tragic consequences were the Turkish 
m treatment of their Armenian subjects 
it, and N^ational Socialist Oermnny's mur- 
e- der of the Jews. A book on European 
1 . refugees needs to bear in mind the 
|t pr^rtion of horror, difficult iis this 
li undoubtedly is. The post-I94.S period 
similarly is only briefly treiiteJ. riie 
a account of the persecution of thu Jews 
I- liowcyer, provides a welcome .sviitli- 
l S ™S^‘"*.’“-'l'”larly conclusions ami 

! •*' "f bust in the 

Iwok. Also well lohl arc the curlier 
! League of Nations iiiul 

oFrri *iS renuirkablc coiiliibutlon 
01 l•ntllJof Nimseii, 

what l*rores.sor Marrus conviiu-mc- 
y shows IS that the refugee (Mieslim, 
needs to he considered ii.s a whole Me 
provides a great deal of infornuirion 
fnim sceoiidnry aii- 
te « .r well known 

nu nJ '■“‘“'“Wp nnrrutivc raises 
nnui) ijiicsiioMs and leuve.s the reader 
'vmiline to know mucl, m..re ll su Jv 

sS’Ciifessas 

J» A. S, Grenville 
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me I'ost Offlec had been dcculv in. 
subsidies to the new Atlantic 

k*’*' (be way it had 

ocked horns wiili the ruilwny coni- 

'^'’"(•cmpl to sell 
life insurance nroved a failure. 

Tile Po.si Offiiv has been obllecd u> 
wnilnne the labour-intensive lowfcch- 
iiipgy of miinunl letter sorting and 

the i5i?aJ^*k *K**i8*' technology of 
iaH, .‘‘’® relcphono. To 

each or its functions it ‘has been 
,to attneh a consumer price 
deep into the mornSi of 

nmbfJS 0‘tcndant 

problem of cross-subsidy from the 
profiiabto to the unprofitable. 

It is not surprising that M. J. Daun- 
P<Si®nffii®i;* astonishment that the 

systems for so long 
transport, for 
example, has been able to conrolidale 


°f the response of British 

iSo'vS/° 

impression is of the 
were 

almost invariably associate with fn 
reign travel. Dr Black writS 
patnelically and imaginatively ati^t 

SniS"'* ‘"’*"8 beSlmed S 
aught in a storm, the universal fear of 

inV®** egonies of sea-sickness 

wd nausea. Nor does he ignore what 
had to be endured once the trials of the 
seawyagehadbeen overcome: dS 
£l?nJi tainted water or in- 

iected food, discomfort from fleas 
hoe damp l«ds. squaUd tans and 
.®*” 3 ages. and harassment 
TOm bngan^ or unscrupulous and 
deviom gui^. if mafiy Tourists 

seemed merely to rush from one large 
<nty to another they had tittle alrerna 

duSwt* languages or local 


HSB 

m!i?ifn "" the provision of.such 

iiblic .suiyicus must he consistent with 
jiccepted idciis, ilcriving from the noli- 

Off ISlIif ’’'® The Vsi 

Office itself must pay its wny and be no 

chorge on the tux s^icin; the savhigs i 

mp"i^iS"i! *"l 5 “dc upon the com- A 

n^relnl banks, but should confine 

tse|f to promoting savings, piittlnc 

inconveniences In the way of with- 

drawals: suggestions for a giro system 

wre rejected until 196^ It on 

abrorbing story, though perhnns 

p™f“« 

Sydney Checklanri 

J;,*- HHB 


ISth-century travel 

»rS^W“ 

inflaitwd conventional Protestant 
suspicions about the Catholic Sreh 
futfem association with abro- 

K? But Dr ffik 


major >liau AtiesT^-th "cl onal 
excursions to the Low ' 

■ few^wm to°N^ Relative^ 

Once he haJ'tttablikhed the o^n 


fnTi. about the CalholirSureh 
futfem association with abro- 
note? Dr Bluk 

progressed. 

Sua™b?K r **® '"‘**®aii?e 

pewant^ ^ simpRniy of the 
•'tsista on the sumr 

that absolutlan was wSrP*S“*"®3 

sssfe-iasSS 

Europe, made most Engllshmefen 


more convinced of ihe virtues «r 
‘be liberties which 


Entlaiiu ■ I ^ wiiicizeu as .I- in® Kmgdum, as f; 

ruK hEh- ' potentially *bis Iradusman was concerned, v 
reusieand the grew of ro>-al conS- 

iSre’aSd t«? reulpiure. 

u'bWfhm.1 deals «f [mi. 


travel. waHre'S^^^^ 
when n his Memoirth^ 

•foreign TVaSkinif ®®remenicd. 
man. a®nd foppiiy 


Furkisli a 

& A puntau', 
S ethic 

I. riic 

!Ji!Ws. Wamng(0R*x Woiid' n n.irilT'^ 

synth- hisoveiiiwiilh.ee, iiurynn?'"^ 

hyi*««is..sw 

;imul hSnNU4|(..lt,.s.,„4 

•nliun Nchnniiih WalliiVgimT;;;;;^!^ 

f4,iuk»ii criirihniim « u 

K ing- minc-i»H*-|ir»»siK‘ii»us ^ 

.•stion iK-r*. whoUf li/i- w«S»,S?PJ 7 ^ ^ 

;>e i,f Mli/alH-ili l..llida,rtlrfr“‘J^ 

2 &p.’iSp3 

« lioiK. joiiiniy,. o*«n> 

fh-;i atul iminphiSJ,. 1 ^ «raw 

mil- nh^'h.Wf 

^tbe pagclu ‘"'“’"niinf/aSl? 

- i^ziss. 

— pious puiroiis miking the eentrv }m 

__ helped make the preachers lad 

• putrons such ii force. WaliinElonsu 
Ti ""'."'■•’"y •avay™*^; 

il mwKHHl com^lsiralo 

IS' 

ide, 

"ts( 

r»M 

lal 

ltd 

nts 

v» 

hul 

f,S Willing- 

, ,ii dtu P“‘'*V «ii however soon 

- 

Sr xuiwss. Not one 

ahik ®r * .'•Py n»tebiaiks con- 
remi nny finimcud acenunis. ;md so 
confused were his Hnunees even ns i 

I iiftv nH re'rew him of 

I iSfyiffiHh*’™*"" 

“Chvity was “not to gain rieW 
w* ‘?f be profitaHc aiid usefuj {o •■ 
jmcself aiid line's family". I-nr Wilf- 
himtein piifiiics inu wjs ,,u .,,ea where . ■ 

rehg,iiii\c.x,nsi,iei;,iiiiiis wvre dcatfre. 

l;» him Ihc U-,,„.iv „f the 16.%^ ‘ • 

Ihi! ”* "*y"> P«»er, bui.. , 

soreff K iT® in idoiaiiyimn-'^ 

Sc?!.! ?•. *‘® P^'lates: and Clarks I . ' 
hk ri feiHgdum, as far«.=" 


John Derry 


siiSaalS. ^ generally available 

ffifn *■ *•“' to" 

thinking on u wide range *>f issm 

ahli! pt-Tfoimed an adi 

Hie fnmiliari 

ind mn ,® ''“/V P"««n beliefs 

bivWf but effect 

iv*?lS^ Pff>mulga 

oil. '*■’** WaUiogiti 

iecil on ihc same ii 

'be boiA substantii 
that "nuriu 

milrSf***®*!' b*r u hriat moment, 
iriJIS”^ rcbgMjus culture that joiJ^ 
husbandnia 

miniMer and gentleman". 
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The Canterbury Tales 
by Derek Pearsall 
AUcn& Unwin, £25.00 and £9.95 
ISBN004 800021 3 and 800037 X 

Appreciation of The Canterbury Tales 
is now at an interesting crossroads. 
Like all major poems it has been 
subjected to many passing critical 
fashions and it was time that these 
were put into perspective. 

The whole nature and contents of 
the poem have been brought into 
question by recent work on the textual 
and manuscript irndition, of which the 
Variorum edition which is now under 
way is one expression. Bricny, ruccni 
research has shown that the Hciigwrt 
manuscript contains a better text and is 
closer to Chaucer's original than the 
Eliesmerc manuscript, which is the 
basis of almost all modern editions. 
Since criticism of the poem has been 
based on those editions using Elles- 
mere, the new textual stumes call 
much of it into question. It is therefore 
very welcome to have a book at this 
time by one of the foremost English 
scholars. 

Have the new textual studies had 
much impact on this work? In one 
important way they have, for they have 
emphasized that the order of the tales 
diners in various manuscripts. Tlic 
poem consists of a collection of frag- 
ments which occur in the manuscripts 
in arbitrary orders. Discussions of the 
unity of the work or the order of its 
parts are out of place. Professor Pear- 
sall does not treat the tales in the order 
in which they occur in most editions; 

. he groups tne individual tales into 
various S®^^^Thism^^d^i^||^ 

^^?wmeawrS?Hon5bekvcenthcm, 
»»<iuv iiu: rritgmcntiiry naiurc of ihc 
coMyciion nnd ihc sippiirciiily hapha- 
zard wny m wlncli it whs put logcthcr 
have meant that in this book far less 
attention is devoted to the relation 
between tale and teller. One might 
guess that this book signals the encT of 
studies on the unity of the poem 
following the tales in the Ellesmere 
order. 

In other ways the new textual studies 
have not impinged so much on this 
book. Pearsall gives a long analysis 
with copious illustrations of the super- 
iority of the Hengwrt text to that in 
Ellesmere. It is consequently surpris- 
ing to find that all his quotations are 
from an EUesmcrc-basea edition. This 
reminds one of the behaviour of the 
pardoner, who first reveals the shoddi- 
ness of his wares and then tries to pass 
^em off as genuine. It is also surpris- 
ing that Pearsall tries to justify some of 
the re^ngs in Ellesmere even though 
his evidence appears to be against 
them. He shows conclusively that 
Ellesmere has a text which has Ironed 
out the rougher original language and 


Liberal 

hiiitianisiii 


The Subject of Tragedy: identity and 
difTerence in Renaissance drama 
by Catherine Belsey 
Methuen, £13.95 and £6.95 
ISBN0416327001 and 327109 

Vie SubjM of Tragedy is offered as “a 
contribution to that rearrangement of 
our knowledge which signals the end of 
the reign of man". This compact 
formula comprehends the claim of 
post-Saussurean linguistics that Ian- 
^age not man is the source of mean- 
ing, the challenge to the idea of man as 
unified sovereim subject deriving 
from Lacan, andof course the feminist 
revolt gainst patriarchy. . 

This is a committed book which may 
go some way to converting the uncom- 
mtted. Those who normmly approach 
feminist, Marxist and post-stnictural- 
ist criticism with limidity, alarm or 
aggreislve/defensive belligerence may 
find themselves reading Catherine 
Belsey with interest and profit. 
Altiiough she uses the specialized 
vocabulary of niodeni critiem theory, 
she writes with a clarity and zest which 


metre of Hengwri.but when in Elles- 
mere Ihe Squire's Prologue is said to be 
metrically superior to Hengwrt, this 
shows in contrast to all his other 
examples that Ellesmere is here better 
thw Hengwrt. Finally, it should be 
said that Pearsall tries to accommodate 
both the Hengwrt and Ellesmere read- 
ings by suggesting that the poem was 
constantly revised by Chaucer. 
Though this may be so, insufficient 
information is given about these 
assumed versions, and it is never made 
clear which version Pearsall is primari- 
ly using. Readers may find it difficult 
to know which Canterbury Tales they 
are dealing with. 

The principal concern of the book is 
with the narrative structure of each 
tale. To some extent this is determined 
by the genre to which the tale belongs 
and the expectations which that sets 
up. In analysing narrative structure 
Pearsall exhibits his wide reading in 
medieval literature and modem smo- 
larship. He is robust in his dismissal of 
those critics who read the poem some- 
what mechanically and with modern 
prejudices. In particular he has a field 
day in routing those who would read 
irony in ail parts of the poem so that it 
cun be made to he all things to all men. 
Many scholars will find this refreshing, 
hut undergraduates niuy find this con- 
stant rcbuttnl tiresome in the end 
because so many of the readings 
criticized will not be familiar to them. 


Pearsall is at his best in bringing some 
sense and a humane intellect to near on 
the structure of the talcs. Every reader 
of this book will find much that will 
strike a responsive chord. However, it 
is not a book which appronches the 
language and style of individual pas- 
sages closely, for it deals with the wider 
jssucs of plot. Hence one docs not find 
insightful commentaries on short pas- 
sages so much as sensitive discussions 
of how the stories arc put (ogerher and 
what the purpose of this structure is. 

Although not notable for its subtle 
apergus, the book is written in a 
pregnant style which contains many 
apt and memorable utterances. It is 
likely to keep examiners happy for 
years to come. Consider, for example, 
’The illusion that Chaucer creates in 
the frame narrative is so compelling 
that there is a constant temptation to 
lake the illusion for reality, to assume 
that the Tales are incompletely natur- 
alistic mereljjiecause they arc incom- 
plete"; or "The links are a series of 
opportunities seized rather than ele- 
ments in a grand design", lliis is a 
lively book which will surely remain 
the standard critical text for many 
years to come. 

N. F. Blake 

N. F Blake is professor of English 
language ai the University of Sheffield. 


Little 
by little 

From Brown to Bunler: the life and 
death of the school story 
byP.W. Muagruve 
Routicdgc & Kcgan Pau I , £ 12.95 
1SBN07102 05295 

Most accounts of English school stor- 
ies, where they aspire to be more than 
just impressionist or anecdotal, are 
either literary or historical in 
»proach. P. W. Muserave's From 
Brown to Bunter differs from previous 
studies - and notably from Isabel 
Quidy's The Heirs of Tom Brown 
^1982) which covers the same ground - 
u offering a sociological approach. As 
such it is strong on theory, definition 
and methodology and covers a vast 
range of interesting material but 
does not engage closely with any one 
text or theme. 

Muuravc is concerned with the rise 
and fall of the school story and consid- 
ers the issues of its orloins and devclcm- 
ment, the writers ana middlemen who 
produced it or influenced it and the 
reception of particular examples of it. 
At each sia^ he is preoccupied (at 
limes over-preoccupied one could say) 


with defining his terms, cxplaininc his 
methods and Tcilcraiing his main find- 
ing.s. Ilic result is uii impressively 
researched book but a less lively and 
readable one than Isabel Quigly's. 

By relating the school stories in a 
number of contexts and possible influ- 
ences. Musgrave is able to show how 
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along oven an uninitiated 
mder. Those particularly who know 
earlier imrpductoiy book. Critical ■ 
have little dlCfioulty fob. 


lowing lier argument. 

English Renaissance drama, in 
Belsey s view, is valuable as it illus- 
trates the emergence of the subjective 
individualjsm characteristic of the 
liberal humanist era. The Instability 
and mtenial contradictions in meanine 
to be found in the transition from an 
older pre-Renaissance scheme of 
tbmgs can be used to uncover the 
differences which it has been the 
project of liberal humanism to sup- 
press- Thus there are three chapters In 
which the ideas of unity, knowledge 
and autonomy within man’s world are 
shown in process of change in the 
penod from the mid-I6th to the mid- 
17th century. These are followed by 
tttree.chapters devoted to women in 
which the issues of marriage and 
divorce, of speech and silence, and 
woman's place in a male-dominated 
society are inves^ated in the same 
penod. The anxieties and incoher- 
ences, the violent distortions and con- 
flicting perspectives which are written 
into the Renaissance texts, are used to 
undermine the assumptions of unity 
and harmony which become the liberal 
humanist orthodoxy of the late 17th 
centoiy and beyond. 

Liberal humanism, with ita em p h asis ' 


<mtliefreedomofthesubJect,ltaWhiB no me 
view of hisioiy, its “classic r^lsm" in recent 
art, ite. support for bourgeois econo- John 
“utgeois pofitics, is the Tkagee 
arch-vfllain of this book. Belsey is Belsey 
aware of the risk of oversimplificatjon a “Coe 
here; “there are . . . dangers in toI- In that 
lapsing the historical specificities and eroupi 
the idrological differences of three undiffi 
centuries into a single term. Liberal Beli 

humamsm is not an unchanging, there i 
homogenous, unified essence." And ofTra 

yet for much of her study she treats it as and r 

though it were. fiction 

One of the problems with this sort of natina 

collapse of historical specificities" limit! 

emerges in her treatment of earlier and hi 
liter^ criticism. Her own approach p^nifa 

to literature together with that of of Ian 
other contemporaiy post-stnicturalists vorcei 

(whose work she knows well and Englai 

unerously acknowledges) is constant- ' those 
ly contrasted with the traditions which centur 
preceded it. But frequently the implied eontini 
norm against which her anolyus is Hcr 
contrasted appears to be a. naive anoe 
character-based interpretation of liter- though 

atuie which has scarcely been current re^ly : 
since the early 20th centuiy. It is limited 
siamficant that In a very full blbUogra- describ 
pny she can find no room for virtually al": its 

fiM« 0%e «l.a «■» - TV.' 


no meodon either of a much more 
rercnt (wd' relevant) book such as 
^bn fiayJey's Shakespeare and 

7>ag«fy. In Critical Practice Catbenne 
Belrcy speaks of post-structuralism as 
a Copernican revolution" in criticism. 

In that view all earlier critics tend to be 
grtmped together as antiquated and 
undifferentiated followers orptoleray. 

Belsey is on intelligent reader and 
there IS much to learn from TheSubleci 
of Tragedy. She knows her period well 
and ranges widely over texts both 
fictional and non-ffetionai with iliumi- 
nating juxtapositions. She does not 
limit herself to written texts, in fact, 
and her decoding of architecture and 
pmnting is used tosupport her reading 
of lannage. Her account of the dlh 
wree debates of 16th and 17th-century 
, England is of particular interest to 
those of us who live in late 20th- 
century Ireland where such debates 
continue with full public urgency. 

Her inlerpretation of the Renaiss- 
plays themselves, however, 
though generally perceptive, is not 
really all that unconventfonal and is 


any of the outstanding critics of Re' 
naissanee drama between the 19^ 
and the 1970s. No mention, therefore, 
of the work of L. C. KnJgbts, O.- 
•WlUoD Knieht or Muriel Dradbrooki 


limited by its (endentiousness. She 
describes her book as “mildly polemic- 
al"; its rhetoric is Indeed nmd, but its 


and why the genre developed in the 
way it did, nr at Ichsi to offer specula- 
tions about it. The main problem is 
that there is no end to contexts and 
influences. As Musgrave himself puts 
il: "In addition to social class, the 
demographic, economic, political, re- 
ligious. educational and military 
frameworks of British society during 
the period must be considered in the 
development of any explanation of 
changes in the genre". Obviously 
several books would be needed to do 
justice to all this and Musgrave, de- 
spite his best endeavours, is forced into 
a good deal of potted information and 
sketchy summary. Interesting points 
are made about writers, middremen 
and readers, with a wealth of reference 
to key source material, but most topics 
inevitably get only the briefest of 
treatments. 

Musgrave 's best points concern the 
importance of school stories duringihe 
period 1860-18S0 (showing that rar* 
rar's Eric ratlier than Hughes’s Torn 
Brotvn was the major inlfuencc); the 
significance of Talbot Baines Reed in 
defining Ihe genre; the Importance of 
distinguishing between the stories 
written for adults and those for chil- 
dren; and the way in which, during the 
intciwai years, the school story moved 
towards diveTsifleation, standardiza- 
tion and final extinction. For the rest 
there are too many summaries of 
stories, trends and influences for easy 
assimilation together with mere men- 
tions of Ihit^ which could do with 
expansion-tor example, the different 
ideas of Ihc child current during the 
period, and the more extreme critic- 
isms of the genre. 

Most of the information is welcome 
but for readers with more literary 
interests the chief drawback of the 
book is the treatment of the key texts - 
Tbm Brom, Erie, Vie Fifth Format Si 
Dominic’s, Stalky & Co and The Loom 
of Youth. Musmave's interests of 
course arc sociological rather than 
literary critical but his reading of these 
classics in terms of particular categor- 
ies and plot summaiy means (hat more 
intcrcstina questions about, say, the 
moral ambivalences, evasions, contra- 
(Umlons and the adult misreadings of 
childhood contained In school stories 
(which get good attention in Quigly) 
are not taken, up here. Musgrave’s 
book with its abundance of ii%rma- 
tion and range of reference Is an 
important contribution to the sociolo- 
gical study of children's literature but 
re well as supplying answers to ques- 
tions It also points to the need for more 
«tailcd work on particular texts and 
for the consideration of the way speci- 
flejnfluences operated in the writing, 
■publishing and reading of the school 
story. 


Anthony Kearney 

Anthony Kearney is principal lecturer 
in English at St Martinis College, 
Laneasier. 


reasons, DeUey is determined not to 
privilege certain dramatic texts as 
“major works" of a literaiy canon and 
she puls them back in their place with 
all other available fonns ot discourse 
of the period - ballads, social conduct 
manuals, state papers, pamphlets - as 
equivalent sources of meaning. But Dr 
Faustus or Macbeth, Antony and 
Cleopatra or 77ie Duchess ofMalfi are, 
to say the least, more completed 
forms of discourse and the meanings 
which emerge from them ere 
equivalent!]^ more conmUeated. fa a 
sense this is concedea by the very 
subject of the book itself which does 
centre on Renaissance drama rather 
than any otiwr feature of the cultural 
context. 

Yet there isan irony in a study which 
professes to value the plural “writable" 
text above the merely “readable", to 
celebrate the radical play of meaning' 
against more controlled and UmftM 
fntcipretation, but which is itself so 
tightly and purposively disciplined. In 


polefelcism is unremitting. Tm often 
ws means that a sinj^ scene or speech 
is made to bear a wel^i of signifiunce 
m (he argument divorced from its 
lexflial ' — . Prsr 


air senses of the word: includliu ones 
of which she may disapprove, uther- 
me Belsey has written a very readable 
book. 

Nicholas Grcne 

Nicholas Grene ls director of studies in 
Modem Er^lish al Trinity Co/fr^, 
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Peasant 

freedom 

fighters 

Peasant Consciousness and Guerrilla 
War in Zimbabwe: a comparalJve 
study 

by Terence Ranger . 
JnmesCurrcv.£2S.00nnd £9.95 
ISBN 0S525S 0006 and UOl 4 
Guns and Rain: guerrillas andspirlt 
mediums In Zimbabwe 
by David Lan 

James Currev, £19.5Oand£8..50 
ISBN 0520 055578 and 05589 6 



Fexv^woijJd dispute the vital role played 
by the Rhodesian peasantry in (he war 
to topple the white minority regime 
and to bring the new state of Zim> 
babwe into existence. Peasant support 
for the guerrillas was an essential 
romponcni of the struggle, reflecting 
Maos dictum that the relationship 
TCiween the two must be like that 
between the sea and the fish. Attempts 
by the Smith regime to insulate the 
A. pcasiinfs from the guerrillas hy herding 
ihe former into eonc-entraiioii enmn 
style •protected villages’' failed to 
break the reJaiioiwhiji hctweeii ihc 
guernlln fi.sh mid the peasnm .sen 
However, while rhe iiiiporfiuu-e <»f 
peiisuni-gucrrillii rclmions has hcen 
widely recoin izcit rherc ha.s hecii re- 
markably htlle im'e.Mieaiioir t>f ihe 
e.xact naiure of the rcKiiionsliip jiiul 
ino.sl of whni there li:is been lia.s hiul iis 
base in uleolocical assimiprion r.iiJuT 
Ilian cinpiriciiT smdv jiid Im< i..n- 
• scioiisly tir iiiicsMiseii»uslv adnpred ihc 
perspective of the aniculutc leaders of I 
Ihc nationalist movement. Sindyof the i 
puuant perspective is importwi not < 
only in understanding Ihc war period i 
hut also the development of the post- . 
independence slate. By focusing on 
what it oil meant to the peasants 
themselves these two books make a 
significant contribution to oiir under- 
standing of Zimbabwe past and iwc- 
sent. 

Tlie prime aim of Rnnwr's book is 
to present an historically based picture 
of the development of an overtly 
radical jKnsanl consciousness whicfi 
was “higltly conducive to mobilization 
for guerrilla war”. From the evidence 
presented there is lillle doubt thatsuclt 
consciousness was radical in the condi- 
^ tions in which it operated and was 
predisposed to be supportive of armed 
struggle but it was a radicalism of a 
particularly peasant type. At its heart 
was a profound opposition to the land 
alienation and the administrative in- 
terference in production which had 
characterized the white ruled slate 
esf^ally since the 1940s. Because of 
the' overwhelming importance of the 
land_ question there was sufficient 
affinity between the peasant perspec- 

Labour’s 
cold war 

TheEnglUb-SpeaMng AlUancc: 

Britain, (he United States, the 
Dominions and the Cold War 194S- 51 
byRIldileOvendale 
Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
1SBN0043270786 

!P knowledge of 

British foreign policy . under Labour 
between 1945 and 1951 has been 
transformed by the publication of a 
number of major monographs. Ritchie 
Oyendale, in The English Speaking 
finance, adds -another informative 
to this list. Although he covers 
some familiar ground, notably in 
Europe and the Middle East, there is 


mg South 

^produced in The Other America: 
art and the talwur movement in the United States edited bv PhlUn S 
F^oner and Relnhai^ Schultz (Journeyman Press, £7.95). ^ 


live and the guerrilla perspective to 
provide the basis of unified political 
and military action. Of course the 
radicalism of the nationalist guerrillas. 

i®«dcrs, contained 
added strands of a socialist and collec- 
tivist nature but these were played 
down or neglected in dealings with the 
pcDsants. fn the dLstrict with which he 
IS mret concerned Rnngcr reports that 
nc round no_ evidence to suggest that 
■ • • giicrrilfa.s preached the virtues 
ot collective or even of co-nnerative 
fiirniing . 1 hose difreruncc.s have h:ul 


iniporismi rninifrcHiions in the I'osfwar 
pcrioil where “despite ZANU/|»F’s 
rornial i*oniiiiitincni to the Men of 


,, ■•■-II* if tne lueii oi 

tolltftivizHiion It has been jiiHnife.siIv 

It i l/;iw ic'M'rx.'iiiiitii .i/iDiK tfiis 
book they relate loii.s r.iilici jiwkivard 
L'ompHraiivc siruciiire which operates 
on a number of diflocoiu levels from u 


authority of the ancestors became even • 
rnorc crucial and the political role of 
the mediums who provided the only 
link with them grew. TTic reconcilia- 
tion of the legitimacy of long dead 
ancestors with that of the guerrillas 
which the spirit mediums were unique- 
ly able to bring about was based more 
than anything on the issue of land. 
Guerrilla promises of return of ances- 
tral lands stolen by whites were highly 
compatible with the role of the mlion- 
thrt) snints in protecting the land for 
their descendants. 

Lan’s book is densely packed with 
fiisciniiting ethnographic detail; if ever 
a b«>ok highlighted the relevance of 
iiniiirupologicjil ivsearch to nn iinder- 
Mariiliiig uf eonieiiipornry .Africa this is 

lie 10 ilic iispii.iiioiis oi iliL- naiiiiii‘.il|s| 
inownieni bill ihcrc is a worry ihiit this 
may hinder the study uf ' ihu full 


iiSiSsSS 


whole of Zimbabwe and to Kenya and 
Mozambique. At times It la not at all 
clear whal is being compared with 
what nor what the basis of compnrison 
is. One wonders if wc have two shorter 
books (one a local level case study and 
one a broad comparison) struggling to 
escape from u single text. 

No such problems exist for David 
Lan who concentrates on a single 
remote area in the north eastern part 
of the country. As In Ranger's hook 
the theme is peasant-guerrilla relations 
but in tills case the focus is on the role 
of tlic spirit mediums in providing a 
basis of legitimacy for the armed 
struggle of the BucTrillas. Through 
possession the mediums provide a link 
with the ancestor spirits, most impor- 
tantly with those of the mhonaoro 
(royal ancestors) during highly elabo- 
rate possession rituals. ^ government 
polim had the effect of turning living 
chiefs into relatively minor civil ser- 
vants and stale functionaries so the 


Soviet 

military 

roles 


Red Army and Society: u siK'iiilogy of 
Ihc Soviet military 
by Ellen Jones 
Allcn& Unwin, £18.0(1 
ISBN (HM .12201 IK 

Ellen Jones’s wcll-rcsoiirclicit study nl 
the Soviet military makes ii nsefnl 
contribution b) the iinderslamling of 
this important institution and its role in 
Soviet society. She pnwides ii ilctnileil 
description of.Sovici miliiarv manpow- 
er, which is the f»>cus of her re.searcli, 
and clarifies important i|iicstious ab- 
out the role played hy n large conscript 
army in an increasingly urbanized and 
educated society. 

The distinction between the internal 
and external relations of the armed 
forces also reflects those aspects of 
Soviet military manpower policy which 
have perpetuated tsarist practices and 
those which are post-revolutionary 
innovations. For example, current 
practice continues the long established 
tradition of peacetime conscription 
designed to sustain a large slunding 
army and to provide a strong basis for 
the mobilization of reserves. To this 
the Bolsheviks added their own politic- 
al pnorilics geared to exploiiiiig ilu* 
armed forces as a means of social 
transformation, thereby making ilie 
•yniy into a ‘'.school for life*' as vvtil as a 
school for reservists", 

, Of the various problems idunijflcd 
in this book which arise in running a 
coiKscript army three seem especially 
important. First, the biannual cycle uf 
conscription and demobilization, cou- 
pled with the two-year lour of duty, 
ciiiifn)nts the nriiressioriiil e»trc of the 
hii^mllglV)»o^te 

Iv lelalcil lo the uiKi-rl.im aullioiiivtU 


Europe and the Middle East, (here is 
much useful new material, especially 
on the For East and South Africa. His 
book also has the singular merit of 
discussing within one volume the for- 
mulation of British cold waf policies in 
the context of exejianges with the 
Slates and the independent 
white members of the ' ^mnion- 
wealUi. He has consulted manuscript ' 
sources In Australlaind Southi Abica, 
II „ -- range, of 


British and American records. 

A remarkable amount of informa- 
tion has been compressed into fewer 
than 300 pages of text, indeed, the 
author seems rcluaant to leave any- 
thing out, sb that the analysis is 
sometimes almost lost amid the detail. 
Nevertheless it is convenient to have a 
^est ^ so much documentation, and 
npra this there emerges the essentials 
or many of the major controversies 
between ministers and between gov- 
ernment departments. There is, for 
instance, further confirmation that 
^llee had Ideas of his own on forcien 
a^irs, notably over the Middle East 
where he fought a lengthy rearguard 
ac ion until persuaded by Bevin, the 
chiefs of Stan, and by tne course of 
wnts that it was more perilous for 
B^in to quit than to stay. 

. There was a briefer, yet still fasdnal- 

ing exchange early in 1951 when Bevin 
-- and later Hugh Oaitskcll - opposed 
John Strachey’s argument thatXner- 
ican polwy was taldng so dangerous a 
^urse that, at least with respect to 
Mia. Britain might have to make a 
public avowal of ^dependence. Bevin 
retorted that more safety was to be 
? «»peratioii with and in 
en ofts to influence and restrain the 

Ine^OneiMd . colossus". Quite as 

■ ' and MacmaiaS 

■i B^n telieVed (hat Washington was- 
.ofteniniteedofguidanaf^Briia^ 


a couple of lines even though Lan 
remarks Ihut the guerrillas "were fre- 
(luenlly involved in Ihc punislinicnl or 
the execution of villagers". Alllioiigli 
this is a topic which may cnihiirrass the 
present government of Zimbabwe 
and even pcrliiin.s scholars bmiidly 
sympiithclic to that Guverninenl Its 
omission docs impair whin in most 
other respects are quite excellent 
books. 

Finally, I sliould like to give a warm 
welcome to the new James Ciirrcy 
imprint devoted to the publishing of 
works on Africa. At a time when otiicr 
publishing houses arc pulling in ihcir 
horns it Is a brave, but I hope not 
foolhardy, enterprise. 

John A, Wisema n 

Dr Wiseman is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

- a nation steeped in the mysteries of 
iniemalional statecraft. Yet however 
patronizing the British altitude. Bevin 
and his coJIcugues were happier deal- 
ing with Wasliingion than with the 
western ;Eurhpcans. By 1950 Bevin 
^s disposed to do no more in Europe 
tban was necessary to satisfy the 
United States and to meet British 
intereste. What must remain con- 
noversial is just how much influence 
ontain actually had on American 
policy-making, and the meriu of the 
advice ^ven. 

Beviirs name continues to be cher- 
ished in the Foreign Office, and with 
good reason. As Professor Felling 
notes, this was Attlee’s “most impor- 
tant. appointment in 1945, for Vad 
Bevin ^ne to the Treasury he must 

Hugh 
chosen to 

side with those who thought Britain 
oyer-commitied abroad. But Just as 
Trettury policy in the era of appease- 
ment was among the last to receive 
historians, so 
S J ^}} ® “™Prehensive analysis 
of its poster attitude (o Britain's 
KS® 1 ^ N®''®dheless, if Richie 

into, the relations hefiJeen a^Labour 


NCOS, a wc:ikiie.ss current pidlcy is 
seeking lo remedy. If it is the ease lluit 
sergeants nm the Reil Annv. as they 
are siijiposcil lo do elsewhere, .ill this 
adil.s up to a polenliiillv serious di-H-i- 
pline pnthlem wliieh in;iy he e\|iie\si-d 
in the itegree of iiiiolfieial tlepeaileiux' 
on Inillymg and the ncrMsiciiee of 
harsh disciplinary and pnysicnl regimes 
which western armies have mostly 
abandoned. While alt these questions 
arc individually raised and lnformn> 
lively discuBseef in Ellen Jones’s study, 
site docs not scorn lo consider ilicir 
collective influence to be as significant 
as her evidence would appear to 
suggest. 

The analysis of the external relations 
of the military emphasizes its role as un 
agency of political socialization and 
social integration. In spire of western 
scepticism about the impact of prop- 
aganda on the Soviet population in 
general, Ellen Jones concludes that 

cabinet and the Gnvernniuiit of .South 
Africa despite the racial ptrlicies of the 
latter. Fe.ir t»f communism provided 
much comniim ground 

There was also an inlcrcsiinu con- 
munce of British and American 
^fcy in south-east Asia in the lute 
)940s. with the British at first to the 
fore in proclaiming the need to make a 
stand ugainst communism, and in 
pioneenng the famous “domino 
theory . The United .Staies's comimi- 
mem to indo-China began to develop 
hefore the Korean Wnr^ 

‘'i?' “rilish 
cniefs of staff coud comment 
apprehensively: “The front line K 
cold war in Asia lies in Indo-China If 

of time before &am and Burma fall 
under communist influence. In that 
ewm our difficulties m Midaya " < 
become insuperable . . T^js C t 
can be rerommended to scholars and 
also to those students who liaL'i- • 

1945-1951, 

c. J. Bartlett 


political evliication in (he armed!!!? 
IS largely effective because of ^ 
cmisisieiKw of its substance aSd ^ 

targelcM by a 

al)M»rli the iiiesMige." Sinnlariy 
eVKfcm-c inesciiicd Ik-r; 

.SUPI1..II weMein liy,xHheHm nhuui T 
thsinpiiw iiiMiieiuv of eihuic d ffer 
eiuYs. Ill Ilu. SovK-i niiitol M 

11 egiHtnl. if IU.I ncx-i-ssaiiiycthnfcS 

hiilaruyil. iimis have \ven the S 
since tile .Veoml Worlil W.-ir and fhS 
ih plt.ymeiit miisuh- Soviet Nmleri b 
l-.astei II l•.lll*|^.e and Afghjuiismn do s 

UOl Migge.M a lack ofeoafubnee in the 

colu'Moit OI leliilhilily. ' 

Hiere aie. huwywr. um'siloas ihat 
can iH- iisLi-il almui iHc unofficial 
mfiueiuv ol aiiiiy life on youthful 
ciMisiiipis wiiich . 111 - unJikefy to bt 
answered saii»f.ieioiily Suvicf pub- 
tisheil Miiiiee.s. lutwever carefully thev 
are ctiinhed. 'Ihc concern rewndy 
exiuessed in ilw .Soviei press about 
laek of discijilme in the cWtliaa labour 
force, the nuilc compmienl of which 
has undercime niiliiurv training, sug- 
gests that llic ini|iiM:i of this experience 
IS either sliorl-lived or else capable of 
creating or reiiiforeing limits less de- 
sirable that those that mtltiury irtuning 
programmeh are intended to instil. 

I ne exienial and iiiieriial relations 
of the iniliiary come together most 
dearly in the role performed by the 
[Hvliliciil offiixT. Idleii Jones convia- 
emply argues (h.ii the fruiUin often 
churned to c\iM helHVeii political offifr 
ers tmd inilii.iry coiniiiaiideis. in con- 
Ne(|iieiice of the formers' iraditionai 
wuldidog functiim, is Intgi'ly ftctiiual. 
Shu iKiiius out Ihiw the rigorous ptvH- 
tiyal vetting of niiliiuiy oliiceis, iroro 
virtually the heginiiing ol the Stiriet 
period, pre-empted this fiiiiciHin be- 
* I '■''® til mililurv rdcs 

Idlle in terms of ixdiiical 
rcliuhiluy from those waiehine ««r 
them. In cons«|ueiu.^ Ihi; enipha^s 
. hangecl from the supervishm of cam- 
■Hill iiic m'IIi' '*, ii^'.'*'i:i|i/ntion of rani: 
live loks within iiulHiiry units. 

•1 — gciopenilive rcluliouihiiL.i^ 
- 

parutlul Mructure of ihc p.ui> .md 
military hierarchies n-ir/i/n ilu Minisfiy 
of DcTcncc. an .iii.iiiyi-iiirni 
disriiigiiislii-s ihc iiiiliiiiis iioin ci\iti:iii 
iiisiiiiiiioiis licit' I'llrii liuics makes 
Ihc iiiipiiii.iiii .Hill oiii'ii iiiiappicciiiicd 
point lli.il this I'oiiiuilciuT mis iimler- 
riiiiicd the p.iiiv‘s ahilily lo cxeicisc 
inde|H*iidciii poliiical iniiiiol uvci the 
military from wiiliiii. However, sIk 
gocH oil III aiiggvhl Ihui the |»aily\ 
netivilicx within llic nniicil (oiees aie 
Irrelevant to die issue of eivil-iniliiaiy 
confiicl aitlioliuh ii might be argued 
C(|ualiy plausibly (hni hy iikurporaf ing 
a Mellon of ihe |>ariy hierarchy the 
iiiilitary li.is_|ieciiine .i more (ormij* 
ahle eiiin|icliiiir in .Soviet polin, s jbsn 
inslitiiiiofis which ri'iii.iin iiih|ci( to 
ii>dc{H.-fiiieii( p.ariy sii|h-i\|.,ii,ii 

Peter Kneen 

Or Kiu'cn n Ivi turcr tn puhiu i ai ike 
Unhvrwy »/ liurham 
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harems 


Reproductive Decisions: 
an economic analysis of 
gelada baboon social strategies 
by Robin I. M. Dunbar 
Princeton University Press, 
£43.10and£15.60 
ISBN0691083606and 083614 

One positive effect of sociobiological 
concepts is that attempts to explain the 
ewlution of social organization in 
mammals are increasingly including 
explidt reference to the reproductive 
consequences of social behaviour, lliis 
influence has gradually filtered 
through into studies of the social 
behaviour of iion-liunian primates. 

Field studies of primates have 
tended to neglect reproduction, partly 
because of practical problems sudi as 
the very slow reproductive turnover of 
all primates, but also because of con- 
centration on other issues, notably the 
influence of feeding ecology on social 

E atteras. Yet the concept m evolution 
y natural selection ultimately re- 


quires that the selective advantage of 
{Articular behavioural activities be 
explained in terms of differential re- 
productive success. Hence, any ex- 
planatory model for the origin of a set 
of social behaviour patterns in a given 
primate spedes must in due course be 
assessed on the basis of reproductive 
benefits. 

Although a number of recent 
accounts of natural primate social 
behaviour have tackled the problem of 
differential reproductive success, they 
have generally been limited to inferen- 
tial examination of specific aspects - 
notably the occurrence of “infanti- 
cide" ID certaiqspcgea^ 

mid spec! ficHlIy re- 
lates Its social orgAnization to detailed 
qiiniititutivc ficlcl diiln on rcpmiluc- 
tion. This is a pioneering book ihui 
excels througli its combination of an 


impressive set uf field data with meti- 
culous analysis. 

Largely thanks to the dedication of 
pvo groups of field-workers, one Brit- 
ish and one Japanese, the social life of 
the gelada baboon has been extensive- 
ly documented. Geladas are priniarity 
terrestrial primates that forage in 
large, unstructured herds. Within each 
licrd, there are two kinds of basic 
social units: “harem groups" (repro- 
ductive units, each typically containing 
a single fully adult male, adult females 
and dependent young): and "bachelor 
male groups" (containing only inde- 
pendent males). These units are com- 
bined into bands of about a hundred 
individuals sharing a common home 
range. There is thus a clear distinction 
between the ecological unit (band), 
equivalent to the social group defined 
for other primate species, and the 
reproductive unit (harem group). 
Dunbar thus bad a considerable 
advantage, in that data could be col- 
lected on differential reproductive suc- 
cess of harems within a band. The 
gelada also neatly illustrates the fact 
mat the social group defined by feed- 
ing ecology may differ greatly from the 
social group defined by reproduction. 

Analysis of the behaviour of iiidi- 
viduais within harem groups showed 
that males and females have different 
“strategies" and, more importantly, 
that there are aherHosive strategics for 
each sex. Females typically stay within 
the reproductive unit of their birth. 
Coalitions, reflected by grooming fre- 
quency, are formed by pairs of 
females, preferentially close relatives 
(mothers and daughters or, failing 
tnat, sisters). A female without a close 
relative in the unit may form a less 
beneficial groomin{^lationship with 
the harem male, ^cre is a clear 
dominance hierarchy among females, 
heavily influenced by such coalitions; 
and field evidence suggests that breed- 
ing success is linked to this hierarchy. 
Males, by contrast, exhibit two very 
distinct ‘'strategies". The more spec- 
tacular is a direct challenge between an 
adult male from a bachelor group and a 
har em male 

■WB^SOTwTTmatiiring male into a 
harem group, with the developmehl of 

interactions with imniRturcs and then 
individual adult females, eventually 
followed by fission of the origimil 
hurem group (followur slratcgy). An 
adult male apparently has only one 


oppnriuniiy to possess a harem and his 
tenure is limited. Fur various reasons 
the male's cnnlrnl of the liarcm becom- 
es increasingly unstable - with increas- 
ing risks of takeover or fission - as the 
harem grows in size. 

Tlie processes involved, and all uf 
the cosl/bcncfit assessments, depend 
on Ihe dcino»aphic structure of 
gelada groups. Differences in demo- 
graphic structure and other variable 
features open up addiiiunal tactical 
options for both males and females. 
Females, for example, gain if u harem 
is reduced in size by fission, since 
average birth rate is greater in smaller 
harems. Males, by contrast, gain by 
maximizing their hurem size. There is a 
complex uitcracling network with 
numerous feedback loops, and it is in 
dealing with this complexity that Dun- 
bar's book shows its greatest strengths. 
Using a variety of approaches, ranging 
from simple correlation analysis to Ihc 
construction and testing of iterative 
computer models, the author progres- 
sively breaks the problem down Into 
manageable pieces and then reassem- 
bles these into a convincing synthesis 
of the ways in which gelada social 
behaviour is retuied to the differential 
rcnroduciivc success of Individuals. 

Because of the complexity of the 
task, the text docs not make for easy 
reading: but it is well worth the 
reader's effort to follow the argument 
through its various stages. For those 
who wish to explore the matter in more 
depth, there arc useful appendices 
explaining the computer programs 
used for certain analytical approaches. 
One minor drawback stemming 
constraints on the size of the rook is 
that the reader will have to refer to 
original sources to follow up some 
quite central points (for example, lo 
find information on gestation - which 
is fundamental to timing of births, but 
which is mentioned only in passing). 

This Is a crisply written, elegant 
book that provides a very useful exam- 
ple of the relationship between social 
behaviour and reproductive success in 
a primate species. It will be invaluable 

ifJd/or pnmate behaviour. 

R. D. Martin 

H. i). Martin is pi-ofessor of phv.vcai 
anlhropology ai Univer.iity College 
London. * 


Making 

waves 


OsciUntlons and Waves 
by R. Buckley 
Adam Hilgcr. £2.95 
ISDN08S2747934 

As one of u new series of short 
monographs intended for first-year 
undergraduates in the physical scien- 
ces, this very clearly and concisely 
written book makes Dcautiful use of 
simple oscillators, coupled oscillators 
and many-Jegrce-of-frecdoin systems 
to build up a picture of the properties 
of wave-supporting continuous sys- 
tems: the string, onc-diinensional 
sound waves, ana water waves. It is a 
splendid contribution, covering in only 
5D pages a fundamentally important 
topic that every engineering under- 
graduate shoulcf know. 

Buckley makes good use of dia- 
grams and very clear expressions of 

E rincinic to guide the reader through a 
osi or difficult ideas. For example , he 
has a lovely habit of telling the reader 
how to check algebraic expressions for 
reasonableness and points out how to 


recognize in mote complicated prob- 
lems the essential inaredients of sim- 
pler cases. You might not think iliat 


waves arc best approached from the 
viewpoint of coupled oscillators, but it 
would be hard to imagine the approach 
mure clearly expressed than it is here. 
Again, Hooke's law may not be a strict 
requirement for wave motion un a 
.siring, but it certainly docs no harm. 

Beginning with the simple pendu- 
lum, the book progresses to the case of 
two identical p«n(fola coupled through 
a spring. Linear analysis is followed By 
a jiun-nncar treatment, the effects of 
damping arc explained for the simplest 
case, and the cnaptcr concludes with a 
discussion of forced oscillations and 
resonance effects. Chapter two moves 
quickly to the coupled motions of 
many identical systems und introduces 
wave ideas before proceeding lo Ihe 
continuous limit ot infinitely many. 
Infinitely fine elements making up a 
siring. 

In chapter three, on waves on a 
stretched string, the author’s descrip-' 
lion unfortunately implies that stretch- 
ing is a significant part of the problem. 
Tensioned siring might have been a 
better description. Finally, chapters 
four and five, on sound waves and 
water waves, contain non-triviai exam- 
ples that illustrate clearly the beauty of 
the subject. 

J. E. Ffowes Williams 

J. E. lyowcs Williams is Rank profes- 
sor of eiainecring at the University of 
Camhrit^e. 


Simplex 

method 


Introduction to Linear 
and Convex Programming 
by Nell Cameron 
Cambridge University Press, 

- £20.00and£6.9S 
ISBN 0 521 30951 4 and 31207 8 
Linear Progratnmisg: active set 
analysts and romputer programa 
by Michael J. Beat and Klaus Ritter 
Premice-Hal], £37.40 
ISBN 013 536996 7 

Linear and Non-Linear Programming: 
an Introduction to linear methods fn 
nutthematfcglprognunmlDg - 
, Iqr Roger ffarttw 
Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 
£22.50and£9,95 

' ISBNO 85312 644 5 and 8480 ^ ^ 

An Ibtroductlon lo Linear 
Programming (second edition) 
byG.R. Walsh 
Wllcy.£13.95 
ISBN0471 907197 

At the beginning of August this year, 
more tban 200 people from alt over the 
world attended a celebration in honour 
of Georu B. Dantzig’s 80th birthday. 
Dantrigis the originator of the simplex 
algoritnm for the solution of linear 
prouamming problems. Without his 
work and tne development of the 
computer, a different group of people 
would have attended Dantzig's party, 
for he is a mathematician who would 
have made a mark on any field. With 
the possible exception or Cameron’s 
text, these four books (and many 
others) about the simplex method and 
Its extensions woula not have been 
written. 

Linear programming is used vridely 
in the oil and energy industries for both 
!(^-range and day-to-day planning of 
activities. Other examples of its use are 
to deterniiiie the ingredients of animal 
feeds, to biend precious metals, to 
determine the dmimum number of 
buses needed to nm a (iiMtable, and to ■ 


determine traffic light settings. A 
linear programming problem is con- 
cerimd with finding the maximum (or 
minimum) value of a linear function 
where the variables are subject to 
linear constraints. From the under- 
lyii^ theory, it is known that the 
optimum solution lies on the exterior 
boundary of the feasible region, llic 
simplex algorithm searches for the 
optimal point by working its way 
around the boundary untifit finds a 
point that satisfies the optimality con- 
didons. Theoretically, simplex is a 
“bad" algorithm - that is, it is an 
exponential time algorithm, as there 
exist examples which it solves by 
inspecting all possible points before 
deciding on the optimum. When it is 
used to solve problems with hundreds 
or even thousands of variables and 
constraints with a well-designed com- 


success in routinely solving mixed- 
integer programming problems. Un- 
fortunately, the textls marred by the 
fact that the list of references is too 


fracdoD of the possible points are 
considered before finding the opjj-' 
. mum soludop, 

The field of linear programming hag 
four principal components: theory, 
applications, algorithms, and com- 
putational methods. The books by 
Best and Ritter, Hartley and Walsh, all 
of which are intended as course texts, 
are devoted to algorithms. All three 
assume that the reader has a basic 
knowledw of linear algebra; and they 
approach the underlying theory iiifor- 
mally and treat apphcations summari- 
ly. About half of each book is spent on 
the simplex algorithm, its variants and 
its immediate extensions, such as 
bounded variables and parametric 
analysis. 

As a computer code designed to 
solve problems above classroom size is 
not _ based on the tableau method 
originBlly used to describe simplex, 
Hartley’s book (aimed at third-year 
undergraduates in a technical subject) 
has a chapter about some of the ideas 
that are used iu a linear programming 
ccMe intended to solve large problems 
with many variables and constraints. 
Other chapters deal with multiple- 
objective, integer and quadratic prog- 
ramming, the chapter on integer prog- 
ramming being about “branch and 
bound", which despite much research 
is the only eigorlthm that has had any 


brief and there are no references in the 
text, so that it is imrossible to rend 
further on a topic. Tliis difficulty is 
compounded by tlic author's style, 
which could lead an unsuspecting read- 
er to believe that many of the ideas are 
Hartley's own. 

Hic exciting recent development in 
linear programming theory was the 
publication in 1979 of the Shor- 
iChachiyan ellipsoid algorithm which 
demonstrated that the general linear 
programming problem Is solvable in 
polynomial time - that is, a linear 
programming problem is essentially 
not “hard”. However, although the 
ellipsoid algorithm has desirable 
theoretical properties, it Is terrible 
computationally, as it takes many 
iterations to solve a tiny problem. This 
elUpsoJd algorithm, .which is qiiite 
diCrerent from the simplex algoritiim, 
is described in the second half of 
Walsh’s book. 

To learn the power and the scope of 
linear programming, it is essential that 
a student not only Know about aIgo^ 
ithms but also that he practice the art 
of formulating problems. In common 
with most linear programming texts, 
however, there are no real applications 
and formulation exercises In these 
three books. An excellent text to 
complete a course on linear program- 
mind would be H. P. Williams’s Model 
Building In Mathematical Frogram- 
ming (Wiley, second edition, IMS). 

Cifie objective of Cameron's book is 
to introduce malbcmadcians to opti- 
mization as an important branch of 
applied mathematics. FiDceeding from 
linear al^bra to the simplex method, 
and from there via Fencliei trans- 
formations to duality theory jn non- 
linear prograromiog, the text presents 
clearly the mathematicaJ arguments. 
Indeed, for those with an interest jn 
learning Ihe mathematical back- 
groundT it is well worth considering. 

Susan Powell ■ | r 

5uian Powell is lecturer in t^rpiional 
research at the London School of 
Economics. " 


This early 18th-century engraving depicts the Newcomen steam 
engine, which harnessed the weight of the atmosphere to do Its work - 
condensing steam In the cylinder creating a partial vacuum under the 
piston. Newcomen engines pumped water fk‘om Ihe mines in England 
for 50 years before being replaced by Watt’s double-acliag steam 
engines. From John W. Irons’s Fire (Freeman, £15.95). 


Fish 

hormones 


Fish Endocrinology 
byA.J.Matty 
C^om Helm, £22.50 
ISBN07099 17295 

The study of fish hormones has ex- 
panded greatly since its banning 
around the turn of the century. Nowa- 
days most research is dlreetecf towajds 
uuderstandbig the role of hormones in 
reflating processes su^ as growth 
and repi^ucdon in commercially- 
impoitant spedes, especially those 
that ere cultured - for example, trout, 
salmon, carp, and Titapla. Inde^, the 
final chapters of Alan Matty's short 
introduction to tliis field discuss how 
our present knowledge - for example, 
of the hormona] control of sex dif- 
ferentiation - is being appUed to the 
slevelopment of fish rarming. 

The book covers in fairly general 
teJms the endocrine glands orfishes, 
the hormones they secrete, and the 
biologicai actions of those hormones - 
subject-matter which suprisfngly has 
not been covered before in a sinde 
MHKlicatioo; Although, it Is inteocted 


mainly for “students of aquaculture, 
fish farming, fisheries and fish biolo- 
gy’’, for whom it is ideally suited, 
research workers in this or a related 
field could also learn mucli from it. 

One of the major difficulties in 
writing such a general book is in 
provimng a balanced account oi often 
equivocal research findings. Indeed, 
there is a temptation either to report 
most of the research findinu, wnich 
often swamps and hence oonfoses the 
reader, who Is left not knowing estab- 
lished foots from mere speculation; or - 
alternatively to be selective, which too 
often produces a biased view. Matty, 
however, succeeds in presenting a vety 
balanced synopsis: if the reader is 
interested in following up any particu- 
lar aspect In more delail, about SO 
carefully-selected refcreuces are pro- 
vided for each chapter. In general, the 
book is well written in an easy and ? 
enjoyable style; and there are ample 
figures and ubies to supplement the 
text. The illustrations are well chosen, 
often from the ori^nal literature. 

I can strongly recommend this book 
to the audience for whom it is in- 
tended. 

John Sumpter 

John Sumpter is lecturer in Ae depart- 
ment of applied biology at Brunei 
UMversity^ i:> 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


UNIVERSm BRUNEI DARUSSALAM 

^icatiem irs invit^r ihe poM ot LaolurM/SflnIor Laoturar/Aaioolat* Profatsor 
July 1986 on U)roB.yMr eomncti In tha lint imtanca. ki lha Mtowfiq 

Biology (experioneo In starting firat-year couraaa) 

Chemiatry (Phyalcal/lnorganic) 

Mathamatlca (Pure/Appllad) 

Phyaica (Thaoratical/Experlmental: Lasers, Optica, Solid 
State) 

Bualneaa Manaaament and Public Administration (Econom- 
ioVAeeountlng/Statlstlca/Organlaatlon Theory) 

Social Policy and Planning (Government Studlaa/Polltical 
Science with special reference to Southeast Asia) 

; Education (Educational Psyohology/Guldanee and Couneal- 
Mng, EdueatlonjIT^ijjg^g^^jgg^ggl^j^^ 

for Specifle Purpoaaa 

and writino of teaching material^ ^ 

Im Snr«VMp“SM‘"pS^^ n«m,. Jt, Stertlnfl . 

parBornl ncoma liu In Brunoii in BriniiiAn !» kJ?**®' .'*•• ‘N pment lhara la no 
bonus, and an endS-b^Sl L.|r» a K M' "2 P“'“ 

Other bentflts Include: ® ^ *“■'7 "mid dunng contiiui. 

Subetdleed AocommedeUon 
OanerouB pM laivs 

174101) 

Belfast and The University of Ulster 
The Queen’s University 
POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Research Staff 

IS tai’s^toto^XW 

SSSSS'«»-a 

SuocesaM anrillnintB udii kB nMmrmai am -Ui bb ^ _ I 


: k>r oneyaar with the poaaiwiiiy of rene^. 

AMlUttfbMS iMileeJlRj. B> #..!■ ' 


whom lurth.r parttoJam am obtalmilSl.. SaX”l0 janu^ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Morasby 

Vice - Chancellor 

Offtaar of [ltd Univaraity and as such Is responsible (o the Council tor iha 
overall managemeni and development ol thTuSnlty. ' “*® 

The s^iy leirei and the conditions are similar to those w>mn«-hi a in hsada ni 
Departmenls In the Public Service with generous fringe benelHa. 

Pi^ns inleresled In Ihe appointment are Invited to fOrwaKi thair name and 
na^ ^ addre^ of three refareea. Persons wjshfng to discuss aspeeb 


F.P. DIalA REGISTRAR 

P.O. Box 320, UNIVERSITY. Papua Naw Gulnaa. 
Phona: 246143^263800 


THE ^ 


CITY 


UNIVERSITY 

THE CITY UNIVERSITY BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Price Waterhouse 
Chair in 

Corporate Finance 

Applications are Invited for the post of Price Whlerhoiue 
, Professor in Conwrale Finance in the City University 
Business School (CUBS). The successful candidate will 
be invited locomntencsasBooiias jxusihle. Thnuieinav i 

RiiiijiinffiTfit ^ r n rr 

Bneour^ment will be given to participate across the 
ran^ of financial and accounting interests of CUDS - 
which include both undergrndnorc and MBA icachinu 
progrunmics. “ 

Appjiciims should hold a rcicvnni first or hiolrcr decree 
und he distinguished in either the pmciicc or the iheory 
of corpornie finance hoving a command of buih. 

A prof(^ional qualification would be an tidvaniaae. The 
-.V? “ 'a‘p*»ted partieulnrly in appointinga c^idalc 
with inietesis across the spectrunt of finnncfal manage- 

.nd 

‘*’® P«>fe»oria! range, minimum 
Attnce"^*^ «* 7 iew) plus £ 1.297 per annum London 

Applieniion forms and further details may be obtained 
from the Academic Registrar's Office. The City 
University, Northampton Square, London ECIV OHD. 
Telephone 01-253 43 W, extension 3035 . 

Closing date 31 si January, 1986 . 

Unlveraityof 
NewoBBtle upon T^ne 


. ;. .. . PUKf). 


Computlno Laboratory 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

assistant 

Appllmtloni ora Invited for 
PJ .Admlnletratl?; 
AMIttant Jn thA Cnmnaa^lpeM 


■ 4 .i.i.,jij.‘rygjn 


MmprtSer“"SS 
or com. 
end the uS- 
ComputlnoMPviee. end 
flea over one hundred etafr. 

the Admlnle. 
Mtive Aealetant will Le to 
IpPPort the Director of the 
Computlna Laboratory in the 
tMchfni? thS 
odmlnletrotlon of research 
projects end the running of e 
M * ®®|"P“I*no ee^lca? 

M well «■ In Ui 9 financial 

Srr’elral “** l-^borSroAJ^i 

^L‘.® hoped thoi apart from 
£a^nf tlieea Important 

r«nS*irtt.**“*‘*f..**’" ■uccesaful 
candidate will respond to 

canv®nJi-«»’'lPy*' ••‘-■hnolooN 
aopartment by 
*he application of 

The poaMlon offora a uni- 
S“® opportunity for a gradu. 
SdmiXi ? "S'"* oKperlence of 
SS 2 ii 2 ‘?F**“*" *o praetfaa the 
5 £hi‘®!j‘on of ^formation 
*" ‘ho Manege- 
ntent Sorvlcea area and to try 

MiJInKi'l*"^ ■ critical (but 
friendly) environment, 

Salery will be en epproprl- 
■t® point on the Admuilelra. 
!|^*-,S*'®^,_*A eelai-y peaJa; 
SB. poo - aia.iao p.a, (under 
f»''‘®w>. according to ego. 
quellflcatlone end experience.' 

».k 11 '{^**L**' P®f*lculere may be 
2 ^ 1 ti?*a...'Jron» the Senior 
Aaeiatant Registrar <PP), The 
^"Jy®™*ty, a Kenalagton Tar- 
! 3 ptSJ( 9 '^* 9 ‘(H® opon Tyhe 
'y^h whom appilM- 
M 2 f“h-L“"‘*"i‘ together with 

ti)rei;*?:?d.Sii “ted” g 


■Hie London School of 
Economics «»H 
Political Seienoe 
University of London 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

the appointment 
Dromwlch 
SUSi.^'^S*^**""’* A. Hopwood, 
epolicoilona are now Invited 
for two naw lectureahipa. 

r.B*i®rk..?"2 Po*L ‘^**o*"’®helna 
2.^3 Oetobop 1886 preference 
nifty bo fllven to tliosa with 
Internte In finance or the 
Interface between finance and 
accounting. For the other pbat 

?r?r:KT'S'S 8 < "® ‘o*®*" »>*®n 
October 1986 , preference will 

P®, ®‘,ron *p candldatee with 
io*®f®®ta In accounting In- 
formation ayetema, 

Appllcatlona will be wel- 
come from those willing to 
develop Intoreau In the aBove 
veaa. AppJIcatlona win eleo 
ffom strong 
candidates whatever their 
areae of intereat. 

Candldatee should poaaeae 
a good dwree In a relevant 

K? 5 unt 5 Sci^"„alJf,‘?a^^^ 

Appointment wlli be In the 
mirrent aelaiy- range fbr lec- 
turers of £ 7 . MO to c IS, ago a 
year plus £(.487 a year Lon- 
don Allowance. In- oeeBsalne 
tlieatvung aeJary, coneldore- 
tion will be given Co ouetlfica. 
tlona, age and ^xparlenea. 

Application I ' forme and 
further partledlara are avail.' 

. able, on raeWpt of a etamped.- . 
^draeaed envelope,' from the 
Aaeiatant Secretary, Room 
HolO, TTia X.ondon School of 
geonomI ca, .H oughton Street, 


COLLEGE OF LIBRARIANSHIP WALES 
University ot Wales Bohool of 
LIbrarlanehIp and Informallon Studies 
AppUcuUiona are Invited from graduata Hbrartara with appropriate 
experience lor the poll of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Burnham Grade VI £1B,267-E20,130 
(Salary Increaee pending) 

TTia post will become vacant on ihe raliremant of ihe present Head of 
Departmeni, Mr. D. Mason, M.A., F.L.A., P.l.lnf.Sc. The new appointment 
will be made with etfectfrom 1st September, 1966. 

Further Informallon oan be oblahad from Ihe Reglalrer. AppHcatlone vrilh 
(XV. and names of three referees should reach the Registrar before I7lh 
January , 1986. 

. Mr T. Roberta. B.A., RegMar, 

Collage of Librerfanehfp WPiBS, 

Llanbadam Fawr, Aberystwyth, Dytdd, 8YS3 3AS. ( 74 sea) 



Colsg LlyfrBallwyr Cymru 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Professor of 
Manufacturing 
Organisation 

A|ipltcai(oai are IdvHikI freun qnallfled pee- 
pit biMd in Induuy or In uademln fti^e 
^bbhed Cbalr la MaiuifKiariiig 
OfganlsniloR. A iimif Iniereii In ooniMiicr 
Imegnied manuheture unuld bo wboined 
Hid expeniK bMiighi In Ihe flcldua whole 
or in UDc leloled aiubUe or HfinN 
cagtMeitqi uhieci. The lucHeefU ippll- 
cani ttJII be expected lo dlreci end comrih- 
uie loieaeUBi endieKeidi ecdWifei In ihe 
AM within Ihe Departmeni of EoglnKrire 
nwimlan. The DeportnenCh woifc {j 
hroadlydiraeted el the nuuifactiiringneedi 
of electrifel, deeinnle and meclisnieil 
ceilaKrttii Induiirtai. 

Sdery wBI he wflhfo Ihe profemorfel niug 
(mienl •verage £ 22 J)BS). Flinher puil^ 
Ian and epplIcBiloo lonBi (toid ihe 
RegitiTHr. 


LougUwou^ 


Lrtertunhlrt 

{7IOOU 


University of 
■ Osfbra 
In association with 
Wolfson College 

READERSHIP 
IN MATHEMATICAL 
LOGIC 


College of Llbrarlsnihlp Wsfei 


The University of 
New England 
Australia 

Equal Opportunity is 
University Policy 

lecturer 
IN AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANISATION 

( Parmanmat Teniirai 

Tha Doonrtment of Ro. 
sourer) Engtnoorlne Is eon- 
(niogratad man- 
in°fy* **®y«Jopmein or 

land, aoil and wator i-a- 

S21?f5?t *,* J*“® teaching and 
rsaoareh Intereate In water 
raaouraas and wnter quality 
managaniant, applied hwirai. 

SIS' ®noiha®J- 

® oU. conaepvaUon and 
S?i£**2*"* ."’■nBaamane, an- 
®v®tema analyali, 
hi®chanlsaUon 
Bod the application of mlerap. 
mHsor lachnology |T thiae 

BrCBBa 

Appllrantd will conduct 
®?ur®®® in agricultural mSch£. 
0*“V gn ®nd auparwloa higher 
g®*»® ®tu(llea In that field. 

®P'**^^*n* niay be 
axpactad to leach In othai. 
couraas offered by (ha Deoarl!! 
mant and will bo encouragacl 
aanreh***^* InUopendant re- 

I— t.**"*'®®5*® hold at 

l,5.*iL fionon™ degree In 
®hQlnaarlng (or equlvalani 
*}"*• "hould hnve 
rfl®6«rah and/ 
**P«rlenca in 
xna (laid of farm pawor and 
r?f-Ti*.?®*?i .ToaeliliiB experl- 
anca In a univaraity or almilar 
Is highly desir- 
able. A cspacliy for Jndepan- 
dank raasarrh and ability to 
Buporvise higher degrsa, atu- 
dfaa are also dsairable. 
Appointment la to tha perma- 
nent ataff, but a probatlofiary 
appointment may be offarSd In 
soma clrcumataneaa. 

. J"rSr*P®l ®nqulrlei to Dr. 
I.H. Plahar <067j 738491, 


The University proposes lo b>i-_. . ..... 

appoint a Reader In bfttlienia- CXaNyV' ASflT.SSS 
tiral I.ctoln fmn. I •aa,777. 


tljnl Logic from I 'Oalober 
1 9 B 6 a 

stipend (• on scale £14,700 
to £18,415 (under review). 

. The paaderahlp may be held 
in OBaoefatlon with a Fa|. 
lowahIO at Wolfoon College 
for which eeparate application 
need not be made. 

' Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Secretary to 
Che pogrd or tha Faoulty of 
Uteraa . Huipanlorea, Unl- 
veralty . Offleca. Wellhiglon 
SquBra,' Oxford 0X1 8JD, by 
wmm- applications (ten.bnpad 
PwplH, or one Train overaeu 
cantfldalaa). including a eurrJ- 
raluiq vitae, iiat of publica- 
tions and tha names of (wo 
‘ r®r!C9^' dhould. be received 


ary^Tlsg, 

Position No: S76. ' 

AppHcatlone (ncludlna- (he 
namee and addraeaea of three 
raferoaa and atating tha iiosl- 

the staff Officer, Univaraity 
Armidale, 
N.S.W. aSSr. Auetralla. prior 
Appllcanu 
iNould roTivftrd a copy of this 
Mvertlaamant to their re- 
ftl?** ®nd 6gK them to oa^ 

-Sff.ro I , 










1 he University of 
Papua New Gidnea 

Port Moresby 

LECTURER/ 
Twiffi?.® ^^CTURER 

IN microbiology 

(Dlolofiy rjonartmsilt) 

Woa I 006/85 

■ 

®®^S5^CTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

W| 31 003/as 

•Mould hold a 

«nawBblo ** anSrVi*"'* '« 
metearoloov Tiwl*rff*^ “f* 
run* B WaL'hep sJSW**'*'"*"* 

■to PMviilcs • 

K2*7j? 5.4*^“, Lociui-pr - n 

f ■■ " 

Bruiull)- * OHMIIUI. plug 


The University of 
New England 
Australia 

fiquaJ Opportunity is 
University Policy 

lecturer 

wma: aducaiton pcuicS''?rV 

'n 

odminiat?«iQn 

POl/ey *tudlM .? ‘*“fo»on 

reJatad nSldll^Q* 

Br?anco,’ 

^Mhlnn" and'^^'Saa^reh"'’®^ 
ba ail ad vantaSl" 

api’ttrwItJriVc?.?'''*" W 

tiae In lenehlim atEff ** eicper- 
tarllary i/i«?i?EJ! '■■•'nlna in 

POUcy*yjiB|ys|s ■od 

Plleanu wjW®‘ ap- 
ralevont to the cSnirl' -*’’*•** 

are atronoiv *ta a work 

apuiy. ancouragad to 


bi> orr,.|.,.J| '>‘>riii»i|ly 

ftMtU «• Ui«t i.| M'.JJ*'"" un- 

lilx.-.i „■ , siKri ,i,|,f 

'.iii.i ,*i *''»• 

SsSSii 

5.-ST"SS“ 

mmm 


t»ila apAropXo. “ 
aiinarminuatiVjn'''*^^ {nrliide 

Mi 

ilKIlfp Cl>*J*£*ilf l!n****'*''*' *“'IV III- 
•Mini »067| 735e‘7T'’*'"” **"'■■ 

Asa7.LM3.s.vV 777. 


■Hi!'.’-"'-"*' 






*Siir*i5ni, Oonaral, Aasocla. 

fi?1695> WC1B^%. 


University Of 
I>urham 

School or Education 

lectureship 

WEARLY 

CHILDHOOD 

education 

•h^oSw oV for 

WldhOM' ^UCBlfr.n'* 

•nca ln^Mm»A”£^jMP eaparl. 

■hould be SStm^’ Applicants 
tiaa in mo« thSS VST 

y;a ProranlonaT frain'KA* “J 

Ftimary taadha^. »f 


TjlR.. tnttlBl 


■Oa B«d ^S*|Kt"S“0';ein8 to 


to Iiio cloainudS?-''*-"!.*’’'***'' 

K?" °'RF 

National Univorsity 
• ofLeso^o • 

SEmTOLECTO^R/ 
lecturer 
IN CURRICULUM 
STUDIES 

ul 34 SENIon LECTUReiv 
t-ECTURER 

IN instrumental/ 

fHYSICAL CHEMISTRV 
I*aeturerMia KJ<iS®btbr 

^■»«ra? mi§:I §3 : K i?-glS* 

par annum '•064, 

dceordlna to t»®lnt 

and axperlen»}.^'^* *^°^*‘°na 

permanent Wbw *c!r *S?2..i ®" 
Appointees on aha?! 

6ren ^iimS? ®M n- 
Detailed 


University of 

Papua New Guinea 

Port Moresby 

■* 

LECTURER/ 
SmOR LECTURER 
IN THE HISTORY 
OFSCIENCEAND 

'® technology 

WOB 1 008/as 

»hp1SuteuBfSi;i!'J‘ P«M'nn 

the Hlito?v if J" 1« 

Teclmte 

led Coiiraee toimlit ln®‘ihr‘'''®'**- 

•ch ramme liicluHo n'K-'?“ i»roii- 

Sn" 

r, 

I- 

s SrT tS'ou°Ar ‘?-'K 

.1 raSM 

. BreduAtn denreT^nrf » ".?•*■ 

2SSfe'-'*"«o-!»*«^ 

SEmORTUTOR/ 
i„IgCTURER 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

W0610I6/BS 

SS{Si. ?"■ 

■Moe aiori end ®n«:our. 

neslet I,, roqulrod to 

Hnniaii iiiid Pill"i..ai‘'¥r"®" 
l>hy witli eniDlinJn. 

iBiiw naaocluiTd whi,?," o™b. j 

Inn rouiiiPiea. H,5 ai.- ‘.ifnf'Vb- t 

be nxpecinil to l•on^..^I*" “•*'» I 

Mnruiliiri.ip.. *0"trlhiltf to J 

•.‘■MirNfs, iinri 1 ..I,, ,0"c»urni>|iy ; 

'^.»'•'l »«• 1111 , WiaL'* f*;**. •■»« ,uir. i. 

I 

*h*fVr VnJiJi I...! luiir Whrc*J 

';••• 'i.'I * h Ml’;;'', ''■• ,, 

.Vi;,':;. V:;;;;r,’' * 

Ka^llSlSi"*’ “?!;!.?'■ I*ee»urer I 

J^tpr ® qpade*’f 


%/uiverBiwoi 

the West Indies 
Mona 

LECTURER/ 

*' ASSISTANT 

lecturer 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

' i^Spl 

ssi;,:,*'.. "->a"..i.v.:ii'.’; 

JS^O.Ilg If*^*!*?"* 

<un*^e';“r'o*i?ew) uV, 

economy clM-’' .H,? ^<va run 
uS?9^o "tip '”‘,'5 

. normo^ tern?lnn?/J*'"®5* "M'' 

■llownnco tm "S 'ussxn'Ki®'-/"' 

10% Of Va&'!’“‘'““pn « 

■tlgJvencB or"S(0'«?Qf*’£M"*'*‘' 

Annual study *\nn 
9,7",* or /»jf!a30 “ror Teu' 

ss“ls"”C?%iP;£^^^ 

•ooiee>*BivinB**fifM 

•houid ba iiB„» 7“ '•ororeee 

WCI II onr^^in Loudon I 

diiHiH In 11,^ ltK^JL“"'.V'"'d|. I 

M-etilJn VlMfiViV’,*’ li*/ I 

1/ 

. Lfoiioinifh I 


Polytechnics 


Trent Polytechnic 

f niJSf *ncipal 
lecturerinlaw 


ss- 

,•■■■^1 *"iilU'i' diiiimii mill II i-_ 

srn72r:;i:r; r 

or ^V|>|V|VM^l!',I'*‘*" »i»riii* 

Iriiiii III,, i;i,,,-r a^'oiliililfi 

Nuiiinnlmiii Nti i ‘Yki , 

i YA 

^lidays and 




Administration 


wriiiiii .Vi 

•’••••■hli.i nibiM ,!?® NeS»i5 
r«*r 111. I. .ir.V.V,V?v/iTP‘‘'^ 

•-U. ,.! 

SW.!r^"-£^’ 


Personal 

LmiiB Ltii. ™ 



£S3sT “ ».!S!S'3 

ssi;si.p 


y of London 


Hon leSra wi% TToma'alSf™™ 

S™oritlnuoi,V.m 5 Vci^"JT"^^ 

rn%T,»J.‘S"th^ 

In"Se?'r!rv-.er““®^^^ 

aj Virtiifi*®"* ba treated 

■Mould in^^^ude a^fJii*i*‘ ,®"6 

l“in vitae, a pii!i*;''''Nc“* 
PhotoBraph and 1^,5®"* ®bial| 
■ddreeeaa of thriSSir®"*®* ■"b 
order to aepadim rhY**'"®®- *" 
ment prowduiS 
Bf® ®dvleed 

reporta 'directly |T",(Jb®ntlaI 

warded 'to'^hi •&"“*<* be for. 

tatrar ^tarrinoi P,®?bty Reg. 

sss“VterK"^ 

fe'WSSi w* 5 ,S®S|^" 

Hi 


^®Uaiversltyof 
Manchester 
Department or Chemlatry 

I^CTUHESHIP 
•jy ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

ADBliMki 


■n. iNBCONOhobs "■■- 

cur^K„&t «il'‘ >1. Iha 

turera of e 7 .%ftV,"li 5 f*C >®c- 
yoBrplusEl.as? I n.£? 3 ‘ 6 ap a 
wniice. Ill eMBMinn®.'!®" Allii. 
Ino anlnry, cuneiuitMti!® ®tiiri- 
bn nlvnn to qiinliriSmP®*’ will 
and expepionoS. ‘ “tiuiie, ® 0 o 

■tjlp’on' roc5pf^7"a ar® “''"‘I* 

■ddraaaod enveiS^® ^"tpod, 
Aulatant Sno/SK^’i, Uio 

&on“dnScB“ telS*} 
LondS 5 ?‘\^c 8 A 

data rornpmi»t&^F* iS'pelnn 
■ry 10 B 6 .?gy?SK?"®' 1 * 

University of London 

CHAIR 

®?vSS?mation 

systems AND 

tloI 5 ?o?“hS a^hili'i?.. appllca. 
thoca worMn'o ?n rrom 

ayaiein* anSFvi?,'!*® .®*^®® of 

manugomeiit f«™ batabese 
aninp of loVne TiPJf*"** mod- 
■rtiri^lui lnt"oiiioi?*®",‘* “»d 
■yatema. '”®'MB®Mce/expert 

"iipSAL 

anmmnomic 

ce^^*5'“iS®™.i5i®Ab to P«» 




£ 7 ?Sifo“'. ®|tfain uia ranae 

{taQla^“"Y 14ttirftoin thS 


^WCATION 

rcqiiircti by 

I “ 1 J or professional ouniifb?*r'‘’““' '*"•“•‘1 h.ivc rci 

rial rvintionx vxperiuiicu in i v«ili.«i •‘iid'tir pnnvii imiu 

« ftill Jr dr^,7 

txpcncMcc will „|s„ I,, Suhstgniwi otlininiMMiir 

the coniiiieiicliij. s„|j„y .-p ' 

nnniiiil incrcnienis i«^i,n evom 

nnnum. Cur provided ' "»'*»t«mi «f £| \ 245 ^pej 

gFSSSSSar: 

S^iSiSssas 


I- ^athdyde 

— A/Depaitment of — - 
'■W Education 

Head of Department 

o3KXSfanT??^C5;"%®''“'. 

^^^|gglgLDggart^ ^ g^3 3g( 

®^rience. ^ 

can be obtained from fSo^f^ paftlcaila 

earned u, whom c® 

returned not ialer than 27m should t 

( EwardMBIf 

- I • rur^f^, of£diJc$(ia 
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Industry and Commerce 


PROGRAMMERS 
& ANALYSTS . . . 

. . in Training and Consultancy 


(London Based) 


You have made a commilment (o teaching after several years' 
mainframe experience in systems analysis design or 
programming, but you are concerned that your leclmicai skilis 
are iagging behind. We can provide a mix which wiii maintain 
the currency of your skills, and still provide a training role. Our 
widespread client base looks to us for staff gaining and support 
in new methods and techniques at the forefront of Commercial 
Systems Deveiopmenl. 

Wilh ^ry sales up to £18.000 p.a., a package of benefits 
c.L,,000 p.a., and a car at senior levels, vour effort is well 
rewarded. 

For an initial discussion please ring Hugh McLaclilan on 
01-404 5444, interviews will be held at a lime lo suit you or 
write to Date Training Ltd, 7/9 Norwich Street. London EC-t 
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SALES MANAGER 

(TRAINING CONSULTANT) 

BASED IN ENFIELD, LONDON £1 6,000-£1 8,000 + EXPENSES 
+ CAR ALLOWANCE 

ENTEK Training Services is part ol the M 9 C Opsn Tech Prporamms who pravidad our 
vsnturs capUai; we srs suppevted tv lha London Borough oi Enlltfd who to int employer. 
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Research and 
Studentships 


Overseas 




Postgraduate School 0 / 
Biomedfcal Sciences 

FOOD POLICY 
RESEARCH 

Applicants a» invited for a 
Research Council studentship in 
Food Policy Research, available 
immediately and leading to a Ph.D. 
The project wiU monitor and evalu- 
ate inliiatlves by health authorities/ 
local government to encourage 
healthy easting. Candidates must 
have a First or Upper Second Hono- 
urs degree in a relevant area of 
study, which could include educa- 
tion, biology, home economics, 
nutritiop or food science. 

Further detalli fram (he Secrelaiy, 
Food Policy Research, University ol 
Bradford, West yorhihlre Dm 
IDP. Tell 0274 733466. Eat. 578. 

(71004) 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 




Memorial Univeraity of 
Newfoundland 

trlftlSilif thS ‘’“«'®®*®*'y •■«• 
Dapartmaht of Bnallah 
Lanouagaand Literatura 

5L..t!?'"ar'®* Univeralty of 
,NeYVibundland will hire 

I^UB 

tenure-si^am 

aesistant 

PROFESSORS 

Those hired will teach first- 
year Onoltah, plus aanlor 
cpursbB In thair areas of ena. 
tiallcatlon, Wa will aaleet 81a 

of the diaelpline of English 
^fbquaga and llteratune In- 
■{ualnJrhBtorlc and compos". 
Uon. fhe Ph.D. la aaaMtiri. 

m}” ®e®ordanca with Cana* 
dlan immigration requlra- 
this Bdvertleamarit te 
dlMctad to Canadian eitlaena 
and parmanant raaldant* 
Th^eee appointments will com- 
n®"5? SaptORibar 1 , 1 886. 
Deadline for receipt or an* 
pMcotlona Is February 15. 

1 9o0, 

»«.''R?’'^S**9P.i?*»“'6 be made 
to. Dr. P, O'Plaherty, Head 
Department of English Lan- 
RM®!®, Ll*®r«tu?o.*M6fS3. 

iS!!9'A?t JS?b ■! Nawfound- 
.landAICSlB?. (91668) HI4 


^»v UNIVBRIS- 

d 21?L®®1’*“L*®J!®®***"B a vice 
Pr®Bitoant of Finance and a 

X.*f»®i«*^*'®S'.*f®P.* ®*‘ Adminla. 
tratlon. All five collegaa of 

ii?2 ‘iSiwf®*!*’ ®F" luncllon- 
Ki«**..®i®*®* ®nroHmont 
i5®®.*“^®P*®- lotareatad 
Individuals ehould contact 
7.M® Praeldant, American 
Dnivoralty of Beirut, 850 
Third Avenue, New York, 
New York 10088 ITels fsisi 
819 8489, Telex 88330gi7 
UEUR).<tlj707) HJ4 


Overseas 


Education 

Development 

Scheme 

A number of Stud/ Awards bee to be offered by 
the Ovetaeas Development AdministratLon to enable 
candldateB to enhance their qualificatlonB by study 
or regeaxch and to widen thw eipertise fe fit them 
for further employment within the Aid Programme or 
within related acQvlties. 

Applicants should be British Citfeens below the 
age tu 46 with a minlmiim of 6 yean ovatBeae 
experience In an aspect of education and should 
hold a degree and a profesaioul teaching 
qualification. In certm circumstances these 
conditions may be waived for applicants who have 
been serving under the British Volunteer 
Programme provided they have at least 2 years 
teaching eiqierience in a developing country and 
hold the minimum academia and profeaalonal 
qualifications 

Awards customarily range fix»m single toim short 
courses to academic year degree counes and cover 
fees and provide an allowance towards living costs, 
boob and afedoneiy The amount is deteinuied by 
the circumstancea of the candidates. 

Closing date for applicatlona is 1 March 186a 

For further details and apjdicatlon form, please 
apply quoting leL AHSBB/BRmiES, to; 

OvexaeaB Development Admlidatratioii, 

Room AH 366, Abeicnunbie House, Eagleaham Road, 
EAST QLBRIDE, Glasgow 07S 8BA 




Britain helping nations to help themselves 
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Special Book ISumbers 


June 15 Social Sciences and Humanities 

Sept 26 Sciences and Engineering 


Reviews of 
Academic Journals 


March 


June 


July 


21 Management Education - a 
feature which will also include 
reviews of business and 
management books. (Copies to 
be distributed at The Ass^latlor 
of 'teachers of Management 
Conference March 24-26), 

20 Women's Studies (Copies to be 
distributed at the Second 
International feminist Book Fair 
June 22-27). 

4 Industry and Higher Education 


March i4 

June 27 Inrormation Itehnology 

Nov 7 


Mount Saint Vincent 
University 

CO-ORDINATOR OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 

Duties; To be responelble for ihe operation of an educational 
^deo-conferenclng network; work with faculty in developing 
SilfiJ® over cable television and Atlantic 

leaching of courses In audlo-vlaual 
production for Public Relations degree program. 

Qifelillcatlons: Doctorate In Educational Technology or related 

experience, admlnlsl/atlve 
6X|»nenc6 and teaching experience In Ihe area of audlo-visuai 
production would be desirable. 

Salary; negotiable; Starting Dale: July t, 1986 

vitae and names ol three referees, by February 

Dr. P. A Jonee 
Aeademlo Vlee-Preeident 
Mount Saint Vincent Univeraity 
.166 Bedford Highway 
Ha|ftax, Nova Sootia B3M 2 J 6 

In acMrdanee with Canadian Immlgr^lon requlremente, thia 
advertlsment le directed to Canadian eftlzena and perma- 
nent realdente. 


FOR DETAILS OF 

advertising 

INTHE 

T.H.E.S. 

PLEASERING 
SUEPEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN.22« 


Special Features 


fteb 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


7 European Studies 
14 Pliilosophy 
21 Computer Studies (I) 

28 History (I) 

7 Maths and Physics (f) 

14 Social Policy 
21 English 

4 Psychology (I) 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) 1 
25 Sociology (I) 

2 Chemistry 
9 American Studies 

16 Economics (I) 

25 Biological Sciences (I) 

50 Education (1) 

6 Engineering 

15 University Presses (Copies to be 
distributed at The Association 
of American University Presses 
meeting June 15-18) 

5 Computer Studies (II) 

10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (II) 

24 Politics 

31 Psychology (JJ) 

7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

21 Sociology (II) 

28 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) II 

5 Mucation (II) 










